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Antique Vases and Mural Decorations, as 
illustrative of Architecture. 


HE number of 
details of plan 
and ornamen- 
tation in the 
architectureof 
the ancients, 
and points of 
history, which 
require eluci- 
dation, is very 
considerable. 
We do not 
even yet know 
how the Par- 
thenon was 
lighted : there 
are different 
restorations of 
the polychro- 
my; and we 
arenot certain 
about the ar- 
rangement of 
the internal 
columns, Respecting the scene of the ancient 
theatre much is wanting: the design of the 

Mausoleum is not admitted to have been repro- 
duced; and the dates, localities, and modes of 
origin of the orders, are not completely unveiled. 
The insufficiency of remains of the ancient build- 
ings to afford the desired information, leaves great 
importance to such researches as those of Professor 
Donaldson. Quite as valuable as medals, probably 
are the mural paintings, as those of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Rome, and the paintings on 
terra-cotta vases. To this subject, including that 
of the decoration of the exteriors of temples, Mr. 

Hittorff, as well known, has given much attention. 
A mémoire by him will be found in the second 
volume, published in 1830, of the “ Annales” of 
the Archeological Institute of Rome; and his 
elaborate work—“ Restitution du Temple d’ Empé- 
docle & Sélinunte, ou Architecture Polychrome 
chez les Grecs” (Paris, 1851)—will be in the 
recollection of our readers. Mr. Hittorff has lately 
made, at the Academies “des Beaux Arts” and 
“des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres,” a further 
important contribution to his subject, under the 
form of an Essay on the Ancient Paintings, in 
their Relation with Architecture, and especially on 
a Painting at Pompeii which presents the proto- 
type of the most remarkable tomb of Petra the 
ancient capital of Arabia Petrea. The author 
has entrusted us with the original essay and 
drawings; and though we cannot give a complete 
translation of the one, or a reproduction of all the 
illustrations; we proceed to note the main points 
which he has brought to light, and shall engrave 
some of the drawings to accompany a second 
article on the subject. It will be understood that 
we are giving a summary of Mr. Hittorff’s investi- 
gations and conclusions, unless otherwise made 
@pparent in what follows. 

The painter’s art in the decoration of public and 
Private buildings of the Greeks and Romans com- 
prised a great number of different forms of treat- 
ment. Without speaking of all, three grand 
categoties may be distinguished. First, there is 
decorative painting properly called. This consists 
of compartments constantly varied, strewn with 
flowers and fruits, and figures of men and animals; 
and also offering charming architectonic inven- 
tions, in which the real monuments are trans- 
formed into fanciful edifices, where the innu- 
merable colonnades and porticoes are composed of 











the thinnest stalks from the vegetable kingdom, 
carrying enamelled tiled roofs, pediments edged 
with lace, and cupolas in gold and silver network. 
Secondly, there are the paintings of mythological 
and historical subjects, in which philosophy, so 
familiar to the artists of antiquity, placed instruc- 
tive scenes in the midst of capricious and light 
arabesques. These compositions, in which the 
actions of heroes, and the idea of the influence of 
the divinities, and of fatality pursuing the royal 
families, dominate, seem to have had for object 
the bringing the thoughts back to the implacable 
destiny of man,—showing him daily his existence 
shared with happiness and misfortune. The third 
class is composed of landscapes, sea pieces, and 
architecturalviews; sometimes apparently truthfal 
representations, and sometimes fanciful compo- 
sitions. 

This classifiation is not adapted to the paintings 
on vases. . In these, the subjects of the poems of 
Homer, the mythological fables of the rhapso- 
dists transformed into popular legends, and scenes 
from the Greek tragedies and sometimes from the 
comedies, predominate. The human figure, idea- 
lized by the features of gods and heroes, occupies 
the principal place. But in these compositions, 
again, architectonic elements are very numerous 
and of the highest interest. Towns, temples, 
theatres, fountains,, royal palaces, and private 
edifices, and a considerable number of funereal 
monuments, may be distinguished. In many of 
the paintings, where the entire scene could not 
be depicted, the artist has tried to express it par- 
tially. The indication of a doorway, the outline 
of openings of an unusual form, or of ordinary 
windows, the suspension of offerings and pictures 
ex voto, and of arms and trophies, serve to express 
the entrance of a temple or a palace, or the walls 
of a pronaos or a prothyrum : an altar, and a vase 
or cup, indicate the place of sacrifices and ablu- 
tions: columns represent the pteroma which sur- 
rounds the aos of a divinity, or the peristyle 
which forms the atrium of a palace. Having 
remarked, as said above by otrselves, that the 
knowledge of these paintings would supply the 
place of documents that are wanting on the 
general history of the architecture of the ancients, 
Mr. Hittorff proceeds to mention some of the ex- 
amples which he has published ; and he then pro- 
ceeds to a new and extended study of one paint- 
ing in particular. The first cites the reproduc- 
tion, in the form of painting, of two funereal 
monuments of which the form is that of works of 
the kind, still existing. In one of the cases, the 
subject of a painting mentioned by Pausanias as 
nearly effaced, is completed by the painting on 
the vase. The other painting also seems to re- 
present a tomb with a figure-subject as decora- 
tion. In both these examples, drawn from the 
work of Passeri, “Picture Etruscorum,” &c., 
columns with Ionic volutes are represented, as 
well as pediments; whilst the last-mentioned 
example displays a frieze with triglyphs conjoined 
with the Ionic. 

The representations of columns on vases, the 
author observes, would afford occasion for some 
most important studies. The number and variety 
might form materials for a nearly complete course 
on the history of architecture. There may be 
found, he says, “the use, as conical support, of 
the tree denuded of its bark, thin in proportions, 
and bearing at the summit a piece of timber: 
this last oversails the thickness of the shaft 
only on two sides, in order to take the bear- 
ing of the architraves. These then are columns 
and capitals which explicitly characterize the 
primitive use of wood in the constructions of 
the Hellenes: they are consequently a power- 
ful confirmation of the historic ideas which 
establish this fact admitted by men the most 
erudite.” Continuing what we believe is a correct 
translation :—“ A shaft much diminished; then 
above, a lusty echinus ; the two joining together 
by the progressive jutting-out of a curved line 





with a broad and lofty square platform, the 


abacus: behold the first manner in which stone 
was used in the form of the Doric column. This 
shaft, again, presents the traces of a reminiscence 
of the form of the tree: but its crown-work is 
imprinted with the character, very pronounced, of 
a capital worked in a block, and no longer 
fashioned from a piece of wood. It is, in fact, the 
expression of the type of the column in stone, of 
the most ancient examples known.” Representa- 
tions of all the variations of the Doric shaft, of 
different dates, he says, are to be found. It will 
be seen that Mr. Hittorff does not notice any 
theory of the derivation of the Doric from Egypt, 
or the hypothesis of the production of the column 
of that order through the medium of successive 
chamferings of angles, starting from a square 
pier,—any more than the assertion of many writers 
as to the greater affinity of the form with original 
stone construction than with wood, — against 
which hypothesis and assertion, however, must be 
set the undoubted fact of the imitation of the 
stalks of plants in the most bulky of the Egyp- 
tian columns. 

But, not only the Doric, the Ionic order, Mr. 
Hittorff continues, is equally represented in all 
its phases. The study of the representations of 
columns with voluted capitals has even greater 
historic importance than the other: it shows that 
the origin of the Ionic, like that of the Doric 
order, mounts to the most distant period; and 
that the use of the former has followed the same 
gradation as that of the latter. At first, the pro- 
portions of the columns, are like those of the pri- 
mitive Doric; the shafts have no bases; the capi- 
tals are composed of big volutes, and thick abaci ; 
whilst subsequently, the proportion of the shafts; 
the bases; and the capitals and their ornaments, 
are similar to those of the Erectheion of Athens. 
In fine, a succession of columns of the same 
order, filling up the interval between the ori- 
ginal rude solidity, and the perfect measure, 
of force and grace of the monuments raised 
at the best epochs of the art, unfolds a 
complete series of facts, left hitherto hardly per- 
ceived. In comparing the voluted capitals dis- 
covered in Sicily and Greece, with those on the 
vases, the accordance between the most ancient of 
the forms, like that of Selinus, confirms the 
fidelity of the representation. The accordance 
also furnishes, by the proof which it gives of the 
very great antiquity of the Ionic, a peremptory 
reason for its use with the entablature of triglyphs. 
This point long unsuspected, Mr. Hittorff claims 
to have established, not only by the evidence of 
ancient paintings of all kinds, but by that of 
many buildings. It is equally worthy of remark, 
he continues, that the most ancient forms of the 
capitals are solid masses; where the abacus and 
the volutes, intimately bound together, extend 
themselves laterally in the direction of the archi- 
traves, and so as to relieve them: these capitals 
have the appearance of two consoles, joined 
together, or a form more rational than was that 
of the Doric capital, of which the projection in 
front and rearward, was without object,—since it 
carried nothing, and interrupted the fine hori- 
zontal line of the architrave. In taking into 
account the provision of solidity as “point de 
départ,” it is the voluted capital as at its origin, 
and consequently the Ionic column, which would 
have been employed the earliest: the capital was 
most en rapport with the entablature of triglyphs, 
“of which the original rational construction in 
carpentry has never been in the position to be 
contested in a plausible manner.” ' 

These observations, then, Mr. Hittorff urges, 
indicate a succession of circumstances entirely in 
favour of the appearance of the Ionic order in 
Greece, concurrently with the Doric. One mzy 
conclude from them, he says, the impossibility of 
deriving the capital of the former, from that of 
the latter order, and of placing its first employ- 
ment at the temple of Ephesus, or its creaticn 
exclusively in Ionia: they open in fine, a wider 





field for considerations on the pedigree of the 
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nations that employed the Ionic, as also on 
the epochs when such nations raised the build- 
ings bearing the predominant character of 
the architecture in which the order is found. 
Looking at the character of antiquity of the 
Sicilian Ionic capitals, and that still more ancient 
of. the capitals on the vases, the author of. the 


essay feels permitted to carry the date of the use| 


of this kind of capital to that of the primitive 
edifices of Selinus. Now, that city was founded 
towards the thirty-seventh Olympiad, or eighty- 
four years before the commencement of the con- 
struction of the temple of Diana.at Ephesus, fixed 
as towards the fifty-eighth Olympiad. According 
to Pliny, the construction of the latter temple 
lasted 220 years, and the first Ionic capitals and 
the first bases were employed there. Taking this 
assertion, and supposing regular progression in the 
works, it would have required 110 years to arrive 
at the capitals, which therefore could not have 
been set in their places before the seventy-third 
Olympiad. But the allegation of that first use of 
the voluted capital seems so much tlie less cer- 
tain, because Vitruvius, where he speaks of the 
same temple, makes no mention of the circum, 
stance. 

It is in explaining the origin of the three orders, 
that the Latin author cites the Doric as the most 
ancient, and as invented fortuitously. It.is in the 
same place that he attributes to the Ionians :— 
1, the discovery of the proportion of the Doric 
column of 1 to 6, which they had derived from 
the relation of the length of the foot with the 
height of a man; and, 2, the Ionic proportion, 1 
to 8, as taken from the proportions more slender of 
the woman, the adoption of the base in imitation of 
‘sandals, the junction of volutes to the capitals to 
reproduce the curls of the hair, and the employ- 
ment of the fluting of the shaft to figure the folds 
of the robe. It is in the same place that he ex- 
plains the Corinthian column as representing the 
graceful form of a girl. It is not necessary, says 
the French author, to insist on the slight con- 
sistency of. these several assertions. As regards 
the Doric, they are refuted by very ancient 
columns of that order which have only a height of 
little more than four diameters, and by those of 
the Parthenon, which have only five diameters and 
a half. As regards the Ionic, the forms of ancient 
capitals existing and of these on vases, are against 
the hypotheses, whether of curls of hair, or rams’ 
horns on altars, or others. It is the same as re- 
gards the flutings; since the Doric has them at 
all epochs, and has not only those with an arris, 
but those with the fillet usually considered pecu- 
liar to the Ionic. Lastly, as to the base in imita- 
tion of the sandals; these were worn by men as 
well as women. 

We do not find that Mr. Hittorff has quite ex- 
plained the circumstance that some of his exam- 
ples, from the vases, which we understand him to 
give as of early date, are greatly attenuated in 
proportions; and we should be wrong in not 
adding, whatever importance our readers may 
attach to the remark, that the fluting of the 
pillars, or pilasters, and some other details, have 
great. resemblance to details of Roman works 
which are late in date. 

The Corinthian and Composite columns painted 
on the vases, Mr. Hittorff adds, bear like the 
Ionic, sometimes the entablature with triglyphs. 

Relative to the character of architecture that 
was the result of this mixture, as we should call 
it, of the orders, he has some remarks which may 
be interesting to those who have read our article 
of a recent date on Mr. E. Renan’s researches. 
These researches, it will be remembered, had some 
bearing on the question of architecture, if art 
there was, amongst the Jews. Mr. Hittorff says, 


if it appear contestable to draw the rigorous con-. 


sequence, from the antiquity of the Ionic order, 
and its primitive use without base, and with an 
entablature of triglyphs,—as the order is seen in 
the tombs hewn in the rock near Jerusalem,— 
namely, that these tombs mount to the epoch 


of the kings of Judah and of the prophets 
of whom they bear the names,—it is impos- 
sible not to see in them the traditional imi- 
tation of monuments of epochs very distant; a 
supposition that is confirmed by the elements of 
Egyptian architecture that those tombs. also 
display. 

In one of the plates of Mr. Hittorff’s work on 
polychromatic architecture already named, repre- 
sentations were given of Greek and Roman monu- 
ments, in which there were entablatures with 
triglyphs surmounting Corinthian and Composite 
columns. The fact of such a conjunction prac- 
tised, is confirmed by what may be found in the 
first chapter of the fourth book of Vitruvius. 
The old author, as we translate from the French, 
says:—“The Corinthian column is different to 
that of the Ionic only in the capital, which is in 
height the diameter of its shaft ; whilst the Ionic 
capital has in height but a third of this diameter. 
The entablature for the Corinthian order is bor- 
rowed alternatively from the Doric or the Ionic. 
The Corinthian order has by itself, nothing per- 
taining to. it in its entablature and the orna- 
ments of this latter; but sometimes, according 
with what is proper for triglyphs, mutules are 
placed in the coronz, and gutt in the architrave, 
as in the Doric order; sometimes, according to 
the Ionian variety, it has the frieze ornamented 
with sculpture and dentils distributed in the cor- 
nice. So that, by the side of the Doric and 
Corinthian orders, the introduction of a capital 
has created in architecture a third order.” In 
reference to this Mr. Hittorff had said, in his 
book, that many Corinthian entablatures, belong- 
ing to the antique, that Philibert de Orme had 
drawn at Rome and which he published in his 
work, bear in like manner triglyphs. 

All the varied representations of columns are 
recognized as copies of real architectonic elements, 
made with rapidity by painters with whom might 
be expected to be wanting the rigid exactitude, 
that architects alone might have been capable of 
bringing to the wogk. That would probably be our 
author’s explanation of a difficulty which we have 
alluded to. Finally, the s¢é/es on the vases 
crowned with palmettes, and identical with the 
stéles of marble, should be examined, as well as 
the Doric and Ionic columns of a particular pro- 
portion, and an expressive character as isolated 
funereal monuments ; also the very simple folding- 
doors to openings, with their accessories, rails, stiles, 
knockers, locks. and ornamented nails, as they 
are sculptured on tombs, or on stone and marble 
relievoes; and other folding-doors which bring to 
mind the descriptions of the magaificent gates of 
bronze enriched with sculptures in gold and silver, 
or of precious woods encrusted with ivory, mother 
of pearl, and ebony, which decorated the splendid 
sanctuaries ;—let these be observed, he says, as 
well as the ornaments of architecture, and always 
will be found reproduced the motifs that we ad- 
mire now, as painted upon the ancient temples of 
Sicily, or sculptured on the fine monuments of 
Greece. 








CONVERSAZIONE OF THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE annual Conversazione of the members of 
the Architectural Association and their friends 
was held on Friday evening (the 11th instant), at 
the house in Conduit-street. 

The President (Mr. Blomfield), on taking the 
chair, expressed his regret that Mr. Tite, M.P., 
who had kindly promised to preside that evening, 
was prevented by indisposition from doing so. 
Had that gentleman been present he would, no 
doubt, have made some appropriate observations, 
not only with reference to the prizes to be 
awarded that evening, but with respect to the ob- 
| ject for which. the Association had been formed 
and. the ends which it desired to accomplish. In 


Mr. Tite’s prize, for the best: design for a town: 
mansion, to Mr. Henry Hack ; and the prize for 








the absence of Mr. Tite, however, it became his: 
(the president’s) duty to declare the names of’ the: 
successful prizemen. The committee had awarded! 





the second-best. design te Mr. A. Walcott. The 








first prize for the best design for a tiled pavement 
to Mr. E. Winbridge ; and the second te Mr, P, 
B. Hayward. The first prize for the best’ piece of 
wall decoration, to Mr. E. J. Tarver; and the 
second-best to Mr. E. Winbridge. 

The prizes having been delivered to the success. 
fal candidates, 

Mr. E. B. Lamb observed that he had been 
requested quite unexpectedly to make a few ob. 
servations to the younger members of the Asso. 
ciation ; who, he had no doubt, participated in the 
general expression of regret: that’ Mr. Tite, the 
donor of two of the prizes which had just been 
awarded, was not present to givethemaway. The 
progress which the Association had made was, he 
thought, most gratifying to those who had 
watched its steps and felt’ an:interest in its suc. 
cess. He remembered a time when the profession 
of architecture was: not studied’ as. it now was, 
There was then no Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and few of those aids'to:progress which 
at present abounded. There were}, it: was true, 
occasional meetings attended by a: few members of 
the profession, but'they were thought little of and 
known less of. But, notwithstanding this dis. 
couraging state of things; there was an under- 
current of progress, the results: of which had 
since been realized: Britton had‘ been’ at work, 
and John Carter bad commenced what might be 
termed the resuscitation’ of Gothic architecture in 
England. The elder Pugin: had previously laid 
the foundation in a sound and solid way; and 
there were exhibited in the room that evening 
the works of his descendant,—wonderful examples 
of talent, taste, and industry, the number and 
variety of which might well evoke the surprise 
and admiration of all who beheld them. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects then sprung 
up, and to its exertions the architectural body had 
reason to be deeply grateful ; for it had laboured 
unwearily to advance the art and to improve the 
public taste. Following it came the Architectural 
Association, which might be said to have estab- 
lished a school of its own, by means of classes 
for modelling and designing. The importance of 
such practical aids to progress could not be 
overrated by the modern student. He remem- 
bered having heard Mr. Tite, at the Institute, 
refer to the great difficulties which the art 
student had to encounter when He was a young 
man and worked at the Academy. At that time 
the student was left to find his own way; and if 
he had not the means or opportunity of travelling 
and drawing the best examples of continental 
building, he was obliged to remain in ignorance of 
them. Now, however, it was very different. By 
means of the photographic art, every building in 
Europe worthy of representation was, as it were, 
brought to our very door. It was no longer neces- 
sary to goto Rome to study the Classic school ; to 
France or Normandy for Gothic; or to Egypt for 
the wondrous remains of magnificence to be 
found in that historic land. The photographer 
brought them all home; and the student could 
study them under the most favourable circum- 
stances. He would, however, urge upon his 
young friends. the propriety of regarding those 
monuments more in the light of subjects for study 
than with the view of reproduction. He had no 
doubt bat that the rising generation of young 
architects would see the appropriateness of this 
recommendation, because it was most desirable 
that originality should prevail. The youngarchi- 
tect, when designing a work, should, in fact, think 
for himself. He should remember that archi- 
tecture was not a mechanical process, to be regu- 
lated by the line and rule,—that an architect 
was: a artist, and that he had a_ higher 
mission than the mere adaptation of bricks 
and stones, The architect was an artist as 
much as a painter; for architecture was one of 
the fine arts, and was governed by the same laws 
which governed painting, The object of the archi- 
tect and the painter ought to be the same— 
namely, the production of a beautiful picture. 
The painter took up his: palette, and, by the 
skilful application of his colours, realized on 
canvas a design pictured in his mind, and produced 
a beautiful painting, The architect, it was true, 
dealt with less plastic materials; but his object 
was similar to that of the painter: he endeavoured, 
by bringing brick and stone, and iron and wood, 
into beautiful and graceful forms aud combina- 
tions, to produce a pleasing painting on the 
ground. Both laboured to produce a similar 
effect, and both were equally entitled to be con- 
sidered artists. He enjoined the students of 
architecture to bear in mind that they were des- 
tined to take their place in a noble profession, 
which required not only careful and painstaking 
study, but. which called for the highest exercise of 
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the cultivated mind. They should also remember 
that their advancement depended upon their own 
thoughtful and industrious application to the 

and models set before them ; because, al- 
though they might study under the most eminent 
and su | architect, it was impossible that he 
could devote his time exclusively to their in- 
struction. Unless, therefore, the pupil was stu- 
dious and self-reliant, it was impossible for 
him to gain the higher places in the pro- 
fession. In many cases, inattention to self- 
culture made the pupil blame his master ; whereas, 
if he were to look at home, he would see 
reason to blame himself. For his own part, he 
owned that he was anxious that architecture 
should take the position which it ought to assume. 
Although he was not what might be considered 
an old man, in the conventional sense of the term, 
he was old enough to remember a period when the 
claim of architecture to be considered as belonging 
to fine art or high art was disputed; and when 
some persons even went the length of saying that 
it ought to be turned out of the Royal Academy. 
But that period had passed away with the growing 
civilization of the age; and there were architects 
among the royal academicians ; and architecture 
was admitted to be not a mechanical art, but 
a department of art in its most noble and 
exalted phase. Mr. Lamb concluded by stating 
that although he had not had an opportunity of 
examining the prize drawings as carefully as he 
could have wished, still that he had seen enough 
of them to be able to congratulate the successful 
candidates upon obtaining rewards which he was 
sure would serve as the stepping-stone to higher 
distinctions in future years. 

Mr. Godwin (having been called on by the pre- 
sident) regretted that, having that instant entered 
the room, he had not heard Mr. Lamb’s remarks. 
He expressed his satisfaction at the progress 
which the Association had made ; and a hope that 
it might continue to be prosperous. He was 
sorry, however, that there were not a greater 
number of the senior members of the profession 
present that evening ; for their absence might be 
supposed to some extent to indicate that they had 
not been invited; which he was sure was not the 
case. Had they been present they would, he was 
persuaded, have been gratified at the proceedings ; 
and for coming they would have obtained the re- 
spect and gratitude of the junior architects. 
Possibly their non-appearance might be accounted 
for by an apprehension that their presence might 
damp the enthusiastic utterance of their younger 
and less experienced friends. With regard to 
the Architectural Association itself, there could 
be no doubt of the advantages which had 
resulted from it; and for his own part he had 
always been anxious to acknowledge how much 
the profession was indebted to it, and the other 
Associations of a kindred character, for the impulse 
which they had given to the study of architec- 
ture. With regard to the approaching Exhibition, 
and its effect upon their art, he had reason to 
believe that a very important collection of archi- 
tectural drawings would be presented to view; and 
that it would be found that England would hold 
her own in architecture as she had before done in 
foreign competitions. 

Mr. Seddon also expressed the gratification he 
felt at the progress of the Association, and dwelt 
at some length upon the importance of consistent 
study and a steady intention to accomplish some- 
thing really good, in preference to aspirations for 
What was merely novel. The class of design, and 
that for modelling, were, in his opinion, par- 
ticularly worthy of commendation. The latter 
he regarded as especially valuable, because it 
would enable an architect to demonstrate to the 
— under him what he really desired to have 

e. 

The President, in returning thanks on behalf 
of the Association to the gentlemen who had 
made observations in the course of the evening, 
stated, in reference to a remark which had fallen 
from Mr. Godwin, and for which he was obliged to 
him, that nothing could afford the Association 
greater pleasure than tosee among them the elder 
members of the profession, many of whom had 

n invited that evening. 








AROHTTECTURAL GALLERY, INTERNATIONAL 
.XHIBITION.—The hanging is nearly completed 
ae Architectural Gallery of the Great Exhi- 
om The hanging committee (Merars. 8. Smirke, 
foe ngameon, and T. H. Lewis, with much help 
; m Mr. Bell), bave had a pretty hard time of it 
or the last fortnight; and will doubtless, in 
“sig duly execrated by the great body of the 





THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Tuat part of the garden works the execution 
of which falls upon the society, is nearly com- 
pleted. The conservatory, the council-room, the 
terraces, the various terrace-steps, and terrace- 
walls, the band-houses, the basins and canals, the 
Artesian well and water-works, the laying out of 
the garden, are all finished or far advanced. The 
portico leading from the council-room into the 
garden, and the space adjoining it, have still to be 
plastered and finished. The works undertaken by 
the Commissioners of 1851 are not in soadvanced 
a state. The decorations, both external and 
internal, of the Arcades are in a different position 
from others, and will probably be the work of 
years. The gardens have an aspect somewhat 
bare just now, but can probably be furnished at 
will. A series of semi-circular tables, for plants, 
have been put up along the walls of the conser- 
vatory. These have the advantage of allowing 
a great number of visitors to gather round them, 
and examine their contents at one time. Those 
now putting up, with the exception of one or two 
at the south-west corner (which represent the 
first idea, and are not so well contrived as the 
rest), are made of iron, and have the foot so con- 
structed that a box of earth can be placed beneath 
in the middle next the wall, in which a climbing 
plant may grow and creep up behind the table; 
space being left for this purpose between the table 
and the wall. The margin of the table is fitted 
with an edging of wire, worked into a sort of ledge 
expanding both upwards and downwards, looking 
like filagree work. Within this are placed the 
pots; the interspaces as well as the outer edging 
being filled with green moss. 

A fine pavement has been laid down on 
the raised part of the conservatory, at the 
foot of the staircases. It has been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co., who 
have liberally given it to the society at some- 
thing less than half its actual cost. It is a 
combination of the manufacture and the design, 
or rather is the modern imitation, of two kinds of 
mosaic art—one known as Alexandrine work (opus 
Alexandrinum), and the other as tesselated work 
(opus tesselatum). The latter, it will be remem- 
bered, consisted of small cubes of marble sawn or 
worked by hand into such simple geometrical 
forms, as when combined would form a figure 
equally geometrical, but of course characterized 
by greater intricacy. The other, or opus Alexan- 
drinum, was constructed by chasing channels in 
white marble slabs, and filling them in with dark 
reddish purple porphyry, or green serpentine. 
There is a very interesting specimen of this in 
Westminster Abbey, referred to the year 1260; 
and one probably still earlier and more purely 
Italian in style, in Canterbury Cathedral. 

In the early endeavours to imitate such pave- 
ments, the encaustic tiles were made into forms of 
clay of about 6 inches square, into the surface of 
which, while still in a soft state, were pressed 
metal dies upon which a pattern was worked in 
relief: the ornament being thus indented, the 
intaglio or indentation was filled up with different 
coloured clays whilst in a liquid or “slip” state. 
The tile was then baked and covered with a 
vitreous glaze ; at once enhancing and protecting 
the colour of the material. The great difficulty 
which was experienced arose from the different 
kinds of clay not amalgamating so as to con- 
tract equally in the oven. By long-continued 
perseverance and costly experiments this difficulty, 
it is said, has been overcome. 

The tesserz, or plain tiles, have also proceeded 
through many difficulties towards perfection. The 
first improvement was to place compact ard well- 
manipulated clay in a machine from which it was 
compelled by great pressure to exude through a 
small horizontal aperture, where it was eut into 
lengths as it appeared. The plan adopted by 
Messrs. Minton for the manufacture of tesserze,such 
as those in this pavement, was discovered in 1840, 
by Mr. Prosser, of Birmingham. ‘“ He found,” to 
quote from Mr. Blashfield’s work on mosaic floors, 
“that if the material of porcelain (a mixture of 
flint and fine clay) be reduced to a dry powder, 
and in that state subjected to strong pressure 
between steel dies, the powder is compressed 
into about a fourth of its bulk, and is con- 
verted into a compact substance of extraordinary 
hardness and density, much less porous and much 
harder than the common porcelain uncompressed 
and baked in the furnace.” We are forced to 
doubt this to a certain extent. 

The design of the pavement in the conservatory 
is the work of Mr. Harry Green, formerly a stu- 
dent under the Department of Science and Art, 





and now attached as artist to Messrs. Minton:& 
Co.’s establishment. It is mainly derived from 
specimens of Renaissance art. In colour it is 
somewhat gray and cold. The conservatory, being 
agreeably warmed, has proved a delightful resort 
during the late unpleasant weather. 








THE BRIDGE OF AVIGNON. 


THE construction of the Bridge of St. Benézet, 
at Avignon, was one of the most remarkable events 
of the twelfth century in France. In the present 
time, the first railway did not excite more admi- 
ration and enthusiasm than was created at this 
remote period by the boldness of the design and 
the consideration of the benefits expected to 
accrue from the erection of this first bridge over 
the Rhone. It established something like a new 
bond of brotherhood between the district of Pro- 
vence and the counties of Venaissin and Dauphiné, 
and put an end to all the difficulties of inter- 
communication, and other numerous dangers. The 
lower orders of the people long continued in 
ecstacy on the possibility of passing from one 
bank of the vast river to the other in all seasons, 
and in all sorts of weather; either on foot or on 
horseback ; so rapidly and with so great security. 
Such feelings of simple wonderment have been 
transmitted to us in the celebrated song so popular: 
all over France :— 


“ Sur le pont d’Avignon tout le monde y passe! ’” 


The song had its origin as a jubilation of grati- 
tude and wonder on the completion of the work. 
The gigantic monument was also viewed, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the time, as the result of 
divine inspiration ; and has given birth not only to 
the above-mentioned song, but also to the follow- 
ing legend, narrated by the old chroniclers, by 
whom the first thought of the bridge is attributed 
to a little shepherd youth, of Alvilard, in Vivarais, 
aged only twelve years. It may be that his ex- 
treme youth has been exaggerated; but there is 
strong reason to conclude that the work was 
due to the advanced ideas and resolute will 
of one of the lower ranks of life. The belief that 
Benézet obeyed the dictates of a divine injunction 
in coming to Avignon to proclaim and to exhort 
people to build the bridge is attested by many 
old documents preserved in the central depart- 
ments of France. The chroniclers relate— 

There dwelt, a long time since, before the 
arrival of the Popes at Avignon, and before the 
towers of the palace were built, a young herd 
named Benézet, who tended his mother’s sheep in 
the country. One day, the sun became darkened, 
as if a veil had covered its face; and suddenly 
these-words resounded in the air, repeated three 
times :— 

“ Benézet, my son, listen to the voice of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The child, astonished, replied —“ Where are you, 
Lord? I hear your voice, but I see not your 
person.” 

“ Attend, without fear,” replied the voice. “I 
am that God who created by a word the heavens, 
the earth, the sea, and the whole world.” 

“T attend, my God. What would you have me 
to do ?” 

“ Leave the flock of thy mother, and go and 
build a bridge over the Rhone.” 

“ Lord, I know not where the Rhone flows, and 
I cannot leave the flock confided to my care.” 

“Have I not told thee to believe? Depart 
without fear: I will protect thy sheep, and will 
give thee a faithful guide.” 

“But, Lord, I only six oboles. 
ean I build a bridge ?” 

“Thou wilt learn, my son: I will reveal the 
means.” 

Obeying the order of God, the young shepherd 
departed, and soon met an angel in the dress of a 
pilgrim, who said to him,— 

“Dear child, follow me without fear: I will 
guide thee near to the river where thou art re- 
quired to build a bridge; and will show thee how 
to do it.” 

This said, in an instant they arrived at the 
bank of the Rhone; on viewing the vastness of 
the bed of which the youth was struck with dis- 
may; and cried out that it was impossible for him 
to build the bridge. 

“Cast away every doubt, my son,” replied the 
angel: “the spirit of God rests upon thee. 
Here is a boat to cross the river. Enter into the 
town of Avignon, and make known thy mission to 
the bishop and to the people.” 

At these words the angel disappeared. 

Benézet, approaching the boat, prayed the 
boatman, for the love of God and of the Virgin 
Mary, to convey him across the river. 


How 
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The boatman, who was a Jew, replied: “ I have 
nothing to do with the Virgin Mary. I value 
three deniers more than I do her protection.” 

The youth gave him three oboles, with which 
the boatman, for lack of more, was content; and 
he was soon landed at the gate of the town. 
Benézet entered, and found the bishop (Pons), 
to whom he communicated his mission. The 
bishop was unable to believe him, and sent him 
to the magistrate, who heard him with anger, and 
said,— 

“ How can one of thy degree accomplish that 
which the most powerful—even the Emperor 
Charlemagne—did not dare to attempt. But as 
bridges are built of stone and mortar, I desire 
thee to supply a stone which will be found in my 
palace: if thou canst carry it, I will then believe 
in the result of thy project.” 

Benézet, full of confidence in God, went to the 
palace of the magistrate, followed by all the 
people ; and there lifted the enormous stone which 
the united efforts of thirty men had been un- 
able to move ; and placed it upon his shoulder with 
the same case as if it had been a small pebble. 
Advancing thus, followed by all the inhabitants 
of the town, he came to the bank of the river, 
and placed that stone as the foundation of the first 
arch of the bridge. 

The spectators, in their admiration, celebrated 
the power of God. The magistrate first fell upon 
his knees ; and, saluting Benézet with the name of 
saint, he gave him 300 sous to defray the expense 
of constructing the bridge. 

The historians are considerably more concise in 
their narration. Papon, in his “ General History 
of Provence,” states that a landsman named 
Benézet conceived the project of building the 
bridge; and such was the energy with which he 
was inspired on the subject, that he animated the 
bishop and people of Avignon with a zeal equal to 
hisown. The bridge took twelve years in being 
built, and was 138 feet in length, and had eighteen 
arches. Some writers, however, say nineteen ; 
and others even twenty-five. A religious com- 
munity, soon after its erection, was established in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; on the side nearest 
the town of Avignon; charged to receive pilgrims, 
and also particularly to attend to the preservation 
of the bridge, and to construct others over the 
Rhone. This was the origin of the freres pontifes, 
of whose labours the Pont du Saint-Esprit yet 
remains a monument. 

In 1669 the rapidity of the current of the 
river carried away several of the arches; and these 
never having been replaced, the bridge was shortly 
afterwards reduced to a ruinous state. It has 
long since been replaced by another, in a more 
central position ; but the old ruin still remains a 
strikingly picturesque object, which more than 
once has called in request the pencil of French 
artists, and will more than repay the attention of 
any tourist who may happen to be attracted to 
this neighbourhood. 





ARTIFICIAL ICE. 

Ick is a natural product or a manufactured 
article. Rich crops of it are gathered every winter 
in New England ; in Norway ; and in other coun- 
tries in the same latitudes. In the frigid zone it 
is common, and worthless to the inhabitants; but 
in warm climates it is in summer either a luxury 
or a necessary of life. Its value to the millions 
who inhabit the torrid, and a large portion of the 
temperate, zone is becoming every year more 
apparent : in many cases of sickness and disease it 
is now regarded as indispensable, and it is equally 
prized by rich and poor. The demand for it is 
healthy and natural. When the supply afforded 
by nature or commerce fails, or where it is in- 
accessible, men frequently go to the expense of 
making it for themselves. A few years ago it 
was supposed by many that it could be manufac- 
tured in large quantities and at a moderate cost. 
This opinion, however, does not appear to be well 
founded. - None of the numerous attempts to 
make it on the Continent, or in this country, or 
in America, have been successful commercially. A 
knowledge, however, of the different modes 
adopted, the contrivances tried, and the results 
obtained, in the experiments of the last fifty years, 
is most valuable in illustrating the natural pro- 
duction of ice, and in teaching us how we may best 
obtain a small quantity of it at any time and in 
any locality. An acquaintance with the principles 
embodied in these experiments is essential to 
complete success in the art of ice-preservation,— 
as in the art of preserving vegetables, milk, 
butter, and all similar perishable articles. 

Tee may be ‘produced (1) by radiation, (2) by 
evaporation, (3) by expansion, and (4) by contact 


with ice or frigorific mixtures, that is, by lique- 
faction. 

From time immemorial, ice has been made in 
Bengal by nocturnal radiation. Shallow earthen 
vessels, filled with water, are placed upon beds 
formed of sugar-canes, or stalks of Indian corn, 
laid loosely together. When the sky at night is 
clear, the air calm, and the temperature falls 
below fifty degrees, the water is found frozen in 
the morning. This experiment has been tried in 
this country in summer with perfect success. But, 
asa mode of procuring ice in these latitudes, it 
is commercially worthless. It deserves notice, 
however ; as it might, under some circumstances, 
be found usefal in cooling milk, butter, vegetables, 
and similar articles in summer. , 

Ice may be produced by the evaporation of 
water or some other liquid. Evaporation may be 
effected either by passing a current of dry air 
over the water, or in vacuo. The former method 
is in common use for refrigeration, or the produc- 
tion of a moderate degree of cold, as in breweries, 
for cooling malt; in steam-engines, for cooling 
water ; and in mines, houses, and similar inclosed 
places, for cooling the air. But where a greater 
degree of cold is required, as in freezing water, 
the plan adopted is evaporation in vacuo. 

Many experiments have been made in different 
countries to test the commercial value of the 
numerous contrivances for producing ice which 
haye been based upon this principle. Water, 
alcohol, and ether are the liquids which have been 
most frequently used. Ice may be produced by 
placing a vessel filled with water under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, and then exhausting the 
air, thus favouring evaporation, and cooling the 
water below freezing point. To make the vacuum 
perfect, it is necessary to use chloride of calcium, 
or some other substance which has a strong affinity 
for moisture, for the purpose of absorbing the 
vapour from the water. This method is objection- 
able on many accounts, and is now generally re- 
garded merely as an interesting but practically 
useless experiment. It illustrates, however, the 
general truth that ice may be produced by evapora- 
tion in vacuo. 

Ether is the liquid generally used for evapo- 
ration in the production of cold and ice. Into 
the details regarding the different arrangemerts 
of apparatus for evaporating ether, which have 
been tried since Jacob Perkins first drew general 
attention to the subject by his patent of 1834, it 
is unnecessary to enter. In1859 Mr. Painter of 
Maryland, U.S., made an apparatus in which he 
volatilized ether, and prepared ice in considerable 
quantities; but, when he tried the experiment upon 
a large scale, he failed to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. The exposed surfaces of the vessels for the 
water and the ether were too large to be kept 
easily for a length of time at the proper tem- 
perature ; and the pump employed could not draw 
off the vapour from the ether as rapidly as was 
necessary. With apparatus arranged differently 
more favourable results have been obtained. For 
instance, with one apparatus tested in America, 
it issaid that a temperature 17° below freezing 
point is obtained; and one pound of ice is pro- 
duced for every pound of ether vaporized. The 
operation lasts only about one hour; and the ice 
produced is said to cost about one halfpenny per 
pound avoirdupoise. In France, Mr. Carre has con- 
structed an apparatus based upon the same prin- 
ciple. From his experiments it appears that 66lbs. 
avoirdupoise of ice can be produced, per horse 
power, per hour. The temperature reached in his 
refrigerator is sometimes 35° below freezing point. 
Last year the apparatus of M. Rezet, of Rouen, 
for making ice by volatilizing ether, attracted 
considerable attention. It is a machine of twelve- 
horse power. Working at eight-horse power it 
is capable of producing nearly three tons of ice 
per day, at a cost price of less than five pence 
per cwt. As the mode of producing ice by 
evaporation is extensively practised, and is in 
many cases very useful, we may direct atten- 
tion to the importance of the facts which ap- 
pear to be now generally recognized as of the 
first importance in the construction of apparatus 
upon this principle, and stated in Harrison’s 
patent of 1857 ; namely :—‘‘ to make ice cheaply, 
it must be made slowly. Time and surface are 
more important than increased intensity of cold.” 

Ice may be produced by expansion. For in- 
stance: an ingenious but complicated apparatus 
for producing ice by the expausion of compressed 
air was patented in this country in 1850. But 
every apparatus based upon this principle must be 
so complicated and expensive that this mode of 
making ice is never likely to be brought into com- 
mon use. The process has been tried in India 
under favourable conditions, but the cost of manu- 








facture has been found so high that those who 
attempted to carry out the plan were unable to 
compete with the importers of ice from America, 
Ice is generally produced by the fourth method 
mentioned ; namely, by contact with ice or frigorific 
mixtures, either directly or through some good 
conductor, 

In all frigorific mixtures, the cold is produced 
by the liquefaction of one or more of the sub- 
stances brought into contact. For instance, in a 
mixture of pounded ice or snow and salt, the 
melting of the former abstracts heat from sur- 
rounding bodies ; lowers their temperature ; and (if 
they are good conductors) freezes any water in 
contact with them, if the operation be continued 
a sufficient length of time. 

The degrees of cold produced by different frigo. 
rific mixtures are given in all standard text. 
books of chemistry. But the value of any of these 
mixtures in practice depends upon the prime cost 
of the materials employed, the cost of any appara- 
tus required with them, the time of refrigeration, 
and similar circumstances, as well as upon the 
greatest degree of cold produced. Regarding the 
merits of different “ freezing powders,” or “ ice. 
moulds,” “ freezing-pots,” and “ freezing-pails,” 
we need not express any opinion. Only the results 
said to be obtained claim our notice at present. In 
the apparatus first brought under public notice in 
1845 by Mr. de Villeneuve, the frigorific mixture 
used was hydrochloric acid and the sulphate of soda 
crystallized. With this apparatus and this mix- 
ture, nearly 6 Ibs, 10 oz. of ice could be produced 
per hour, with a consumption of over 13 lbs. of 
the sulphate, and 10 lbs. 9 oz. of acid. Ice igs 
produced by this process at a cost of about two- 
pence per pound. With other apparatus, using 
other freezing mixtures, better results have been 
obtained. For instance, 11 lbs. of ice have been 
produced with a frigorific mixture, in from fifteen 
to eighteen minutes, at a cost of about twopence 
per pound, which is now the retail price in London 
for preserved ice, when bought in quantities less 
than 25 lbs. By one apparatus now very exten- 
sively used for preparing sherbet, from 8 lbs. to 
11 lbs. of ice may be produced in five minutes, 
using the labour of one man, and the freezer 
making 300 turns per minute in a mixture of 
salt and pounded ice. 

By none of these different methods, each useful 
in some places and at certain times, can we pro- 
cure ice as good and as cheap as it can be ob- 
tained from natural sources. We can make it in 
small quantities, and of an inferior quality. Na- 
ture is the only manufacturer of it. In the lati- 
tude of these islands, heat is carried off in winter 
by radiation, by evaporation, and by currents of 
cold air and cold water from the north; hence 
ice grows in abundance, and in all degrees of 
purity, in our own immediate neighbourhood ; and 
we have only to choose the best within our reach, 
and preserve it for future use. Ice is so valuable 
an article to mankind, that we need never grudge 
a good harvest to our ice-gatherers and ice-mer- 
chants. 








SHORT TIME IN EDUCATION. 


Two instructive and important documents have 
been printed, by order of the House of Commons, 
on this subject. They appear under the general 
head of “ Education Commission,” and are both 
titled “Copy of two Papers submitted to the 
Commission by Mr. Chadwick ; one entitled com- 
munications of Half-time Teaching, and on Mili- 
tary Drills; the other a Letter to Mr. Senior, 
explanatory of the former Paper.” 

In the first of the two papers a great mass 
of evidence is brought forward by Mr. Chadwick 
in favour of short time in education, or what is 
called “ Half-time School System ;” especially as 
regards the children of the working classes, but 
mostly applicable to all children. From this 
evidence, taken generally, it appears that the 
attention of children is so usually exhausted in 
course of three hours or so, that no advantage 
is derivable from any vain attempt to enforce 
that attention for a longer period at any one time; 
or, rather, in course of any one day: on the con- 
trary, the irksomeness, fatigue, and disgust induced 
by the attempt very often obliterate all the 
good that may have been done during the first 
three hours of attention. There are also, as re- 
gards the poor, questions of social economy which 
indicate the advisability of good education ; and, 
strange to say, one chief objection to the education 
given on the half-time system is that there 1s 
“ over-education.” The evidence of Mr. Tufnell, 
one of the Privy Couhcil inspectors of schools, is 
so much to the point on these heads that we may 





at once quote what he says, in reply to the 
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question, “ Will you describe the sort of objections 


‘ou meet with to the extent of instruction given 
in these half-time schools ?”— 


“ Many persons object, as to the book knowledge com- 
municated in them, that we are over-educating the chil- 
dren; but my reply has always been, that I never wished 
them to receive more education than is necessary to 
ensure that they shall never become paupers again. If 
we educate them so that they fall below this mark, we 
probably entail upon the parish the expense of two or 
three hundred pounds in each case where a failure takes 
place. If, as sometimes happens as a consequence, they 
become thieves instead of paupers, we know from the re- 
port of the Constabulary Force Commissioners that they 
would plunder the community on an average of about 
thirty shillings a week; and, finally, if they are trans- 
ported or imprisoned, they would cost the country from 
twenty to thirty pounds per apnum ever after. Now as 
the difference of the cost between a bad and a good edu- 
cation is not more than about thirty shillings a year for 
each child, I maintain that it is excessively uneconomical, 
patting aside higher motives of Christianity or morality, 
to under-educate the child for the sake of this miserable 


saving.” 


Mr. Tufnell states that he is inclined to insist 
on music and singing as part of a popular course 
of instruction; music having a powerful effect in 
softening and humanizing the children ; of which 
effect, he says, the most remarkable instances are 
drawn from the ragged schools and reformatories. 

One remarkable result of the half-time teaching, 
adduced by Mr. Tufnell, is that where large and 
good schools exist in consequence of the liberality 
of wealthy employers, the attainments of the so- 
called halt-timers, or three hours daily pupils, are 
generally at the least equal, and often superior, 
to those of the day pupils im the same schools, 
ander the same teachers and methods, but attend- 
ing five and six hours instead of three. Perfectly 
analogous results are, as he states, obtained in the 
district pauper schools which are under his own 
supervision, and which may be particularly called 
half-time schools. 

Another of her Majesty’s Inspectors, the Rev. 
Mr. Mitchell, refers in his evidence to the insani- 
tary construction of common schools in towns, (of 
which we have before now spoken), and its effects 
on teachers as well as pupils ;—another argument, 
by the way, in favour of short time education. 
He says,— 


“It is a curious fact that, of the pupil-teachers and 
mistres‘es who have failed in health, all, with but one 
exception, have taught in schools thus constructed. It 
would be hardly possible to produce a more conclusive 
proof of the baneful effects of this sort of ill-ventilated and 
unlighted room. Strangers visiting the school only for 
half-hours do not feel it ; but there is, doubtless, a silent, 
constant wearing effect, which in time does its work upon 
the bodily and mental health, and gradually undermines 
the constitution andthe brain. . . . Thereisarpeculiar 
wild look about the eyes of most teachers in such rooms 
as I have described ; and there is a heaviness and want of 
energy in the conduct of the school which no physical 
ability seems able to conquer.’? 


But these evils are not confined to the town 
schools. Mr. Watkins, the school inspector for 
the northern districts, states that doors and win- 
dows remain closed in winter ; there being no other 
means of ventilation; and the air which the chil- 
dren breathe is in a state of great impurity. Mr. 
Chadwick also himself remarks that he has found 
it difficult to stay in schools in which the children 
have ao for some little time previous to his 
arrival, 


_ “TI very seldom,” says the Rev. D. J. Stewart, another 
inspector, “enter a school-room of which I can say that 
the air is without taint ; and I find that in Many instances 
the teachers know it, suffer from it, but yet shrink from 
the only alternative within their reach ; viz., doing their 
work in a thorough draught. I cannot omit to mention 
that a great amount of illness among the school-teachers 
in this district has come to my knowledge during the year. 
Three teachers are dead: one mistress is still unable to 
take a school: several have suffered from fevers or ulcer- 
ated sorethroat ; and the health of some students in train- 
ing who have been apprenticed in schools remarkable for 
want of ventilation has broken down. I think that I am 
quite justified, under these circumstances, in directing 
your lordship’s special attention to the whole subject ; for 
ifit can be shown that the conditions under which adult 
teachers work are prejudicial to their health, it may be 
taken for granted that the school children have suffered 
quite as much, if not more, although the fact is not so 
readily got at. I say that it may be taken for granted ; 
because it is well known that young children suffer more 
than adults from confinement in close rooms. It often 
happens, and especially in towns, that a particular school 
acquires an amount of popularity which attracts to it a 
crowd of chil‘ren, filling up every available seat till there 
is literally no room left for real work. When a room is 
thus overfilled very little real teaching is done ; and yet 
the managers, from a variety of causes, will not make up 
their minds to limit the number of admissions.” 


Now, as to the consequences of all this in the 
production of disease, Miss Nightingale, who began 

er career of devotion as a missionary in the 
schools of the poor, states in a letter to Mr. Chad- 
Wick on the subject ;— 


“T have unquestionably seen (in my schoolmistress 
faye) bred, nnder my eyes and nose, scarlet fever in the 
the er class (even) of boys’ schools. Every one has seen 
pod Same process as to measles in all rich and poor 

ols (National, Union, &c.). But parents, rich and 





poor, are so blinded by the idea that everybody must have 
measles once in their life, and ‘you had better have it 
young,’ that they do not understand what they see.’ 


Mr. Chadwick says he has the warranty of Pro- 
fessor Owen for stating that, even in the best 
warmed and ventilated schools, five or six hours 
enforced stillness of little and growing children is 
a violation of the primary laws of physiology. 

Amongst a number of important general con- 
clusions which Mr. Chadwick gives in his letter 
to Mr. Senior,—one of her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the State of Education, 
are the following :— 


“* That by the exercise of improved educational power, 
and by physical: and industrial, as well as mental training 
on the half-time system [amongst orphan and destitute 
children] as exemplified in district schools, moral failures 
(to an extent to disqualify from respectable service) have 
been reduced from a common average of more than 69 to 
less than 2 per cent. 

That by improved early physical training, given by 
means of systematised gymnastics, congenital defects or 
bodily weaknesses in the rising generation may be re- 
moved or diminished; and the duration of the working 
ability and productive industry of the population, and 
especially of the urban population, considerably ex- 
tended. 

That by legislation on sound principles, and by efficient 
executive administration, local as well as general, such 
improvements might be generally imparted to the rising 
generation, and the improved moral as well as economi- 
cal results be attained, within a period of ten years of the 
complete operation of appropriate measures. 

That the improved educational power, if duly applied, 
is fully adequate to the extirpation, within such period, of 
hereditary pauperism, of hereditary mendicancy, and of 
habitual juvenile delinquency. 


And, as relates to the general population ;— 


That the usual courses of school teaching, which re- | 
quire five or six hours of mental effort from very young | 
children of the average ages taught, from the seventh to | 


the tenth year and above, in the common elementary 
schools, are largely in excess of their capacity of attention 
- those years, and in violation of the laws of psycho- 
ogy. 

That the present excessive duration of sedentary appli- 
cation required from little children, beyond their proved 
capacity of voluntary and profitabie attention, is men- 
tally injurious, by inducing associations of weariness and 
disgust with the matters taught; by creating compara- 
tively diffused, slow, and dilatory habits of mind, often 
provoking corporal chastisement. 

That, however good may be the sanitary condition of a 
school; however well it may be ventilated, warmed, an 
lighted ; the common period of six or even five hours of 
sedentary constraint, required from young and growing 
children, of the average ages attending schools for ele- 
mentary instruction, are in violation of the laws of phy- 
siology; injurious to the full bodily development of 
children, and to their vigorous aptitude for labour.”’ 


These documents demand the fullest considera- 
tion. « 








THE MONUMENT OF DR. JENNER. 


Tue removal of the Jenner memorial, from its 
central and public position in Trafalgar-square, 
has caused surprise, particularly when it is seen 
that the effigy of no other worthy is to be placed 
on the spot: and, although the situation might be 
objected to, it was doubtless intended as a mark of 
honour to erect this statue of a great man in a 
position where it could be daily seen by thousands. 
It has been said that, as its name implies, this 
situation is best adapted as a site for monuments 
of warlike heroes; in the same way as the neigh- 
bourhood of the Houses of Parliament is suitable 
for those of eminent statesmen. The new law 
courts, when finished, may afford the opportunity, 
externally, for the introduction of memorial sculp- 
ture; but, at present, there is not in the metro- 
polis any place in which some classes of our 
eminent men could be properly represented. 
The monuments of Sir Robert Peel and King 
William IV. in the City, and several others in 
various situations, have not a good effect in 
connexion with the surrounding buildings; but 
having been so placed as a mark of respect by 
a generation who appreciated the merits of the 
persons whose figures are set up, it would not be 
right, unless a great necessity should occur, to 
remove them to some distant and comparatively 
unfrequented spot. The Duke of Wellington, it 
may be recollected, objected to the removal of 
his own statue, even from the abominable site it 
still occupies, after it was once put up; and not 
on the ground of any preference tor the site itself, 
but simply because, being once placed, the idea of 
shifting it about was unpleasant. 

As regards Dr. Jenner, there are few men 
who have proved greater benefactors of man- 
kind, throughout the world. In Switzerland, 
by the introduction of vaccination, that loath- 
some and fatal disease—the smallpox — which 
had carried away thousands, has entirely dis- 
appeared ; and in England, and in other coun- 
tries, although a universal system of vaccination 
has not been carried out, there is no doubt that 
the exertions and discoveries of Dr. Jenner have 
saved some millions of lives. In connexion with 
any memorial of this benefactor to the human 





race, it is not creditable to the present age, when 
the value of science is more generally appreciated 
than formerly, to do anything which may appear to 
manifest a want of respect, appreciation, and gra- 
titude. Before any design intended for a public si- 
tuation is determined upon, it should be approved 
by competent authorities. The artists employed 
to carry this purpose out should also be care- 
fully determined upon. Such a committee, com- 
posed of persons of high attainments, and of good 
taste, would prevent the erection or placing of 
many monuments in a way which now gives, and 
will hereafter give, cause for regret. 

Next to the excellence of the design, the placing 
of a public monument is of the greatest import- 
ance. The desiderata, as regards this, are,—the 
fitness of the locality ; the choosing of a site, then, 
where it will be seen by the largest numbers ; 
and the harmony of the surrounding objects with 
the style of the sculpture, &c. As an example of a 
local monument placed in the neighbourhood of 
the birthplace of a man of note, and amid the 
scenes of his early labours, the monument to the 
elder Stephenson, for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, will 
be admirably placed on the High-level Bridge 
constructed by his son. The monument, in con- 
sequence of its lofty situation, will be visible from 
many parts of the town and neighbourhood. 
Close by, to the west, is the great manufactory in 
which the earliest locomotives were built, and in 
which gigantic works are still carried forward. 
Further away stretches the valley of-the Tyne, in 
which George Stephenson first saw the light; and 
in all directions are evidences of industries which 
have been vastly increased by the genius and per- 
‘severing industry of this man. Moreover, the 
site on which the memorial will shortly be placed 
is an important point on the leading railway from 
the north to the south. Mr. Lough is lucky; and 
| has shown himself able. 
| Itis to be regretted that many other monu- 

ments on which large sums have been expended 
' are less satisfactorily placed. It would not, how- 
lever, be well to remove them when they have 
| become permanently fixed. 

We should not like to see the monuments of 
Nelson, Wellington, Pitt, Beckford, &c., taken 
from the Guildhall; the monuments of various 
dates from the Poet’s Corner and other parts of 
Westminster Abbey; the statue of Charles I. 
from Charing-cross; nor that of King James 
from Whitehall. Nor do we, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, approve of the removal of the statue of 
Dr. Jenner from Trafalgar-square to Kensington 
Gardens. 











THE STREET ARCHITECTURE OF 
LONDON. 


At a meeting of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, on the 10th of April, a 
paper on this subject was read by Mr. James 
Edmeston. We give some portions of it. 

London in many parts may certainly be called 
picturesque; full of sites offering fine opportunities 
for effect. One part has grown out of another, as 
occasion made necessary. No generally dominant 
idea can be said to prevail: it has spread, and 
that to a most inconvenientextent,—unfortunately, 
not upwards, by which it might have become a 
far finer city; but a great growth of area has 
taken place, adding nothing at all to the general 
effect. The sites I allude to are not such as 
Oxford-street or the Strand; broad, straight 
streets, which might be flanked on either side 
by lofty buildings, with a predominance of long, 
level cornices and lines in their composition, like 
the new Parisian boulevards; but Holborn-hill, 
Ludgate-hill, Fleet-street, Cheapside, Whitehall, 
Piccadilly, &c.,—localities which all of them in- 
vite that particular treatment which we find 
exemplified in the new buildings in Bishopsgate- 
street, opposite Crosby Hall, a coach-builder’s 
premises near the Park, in Piccadilly, and those 
very striking schools in Bloomsbury, with others 
I might name. In the situations above-named 
how can the eye be satisfied unless there is a 
broken and well-defined skyline, a certain amount 
of irregularity, order within disorder, in that 
which we call picturesque, an acceptance of every 
little difficulty, in order to clothe it with beauty 
and meaning. 

There is something so oppressive to the imagi- 
nation if one pictures sites like these as being re- 
built in the studied, carefully cut up, divided, and 
subdivided styles of Italian architecture, as prac- 
tised in this day, that one would almost rather 
they remained as now, with little or nothing to 
boast of architecturally, as a whole; and let it be 
specially borne in mind that you, who are not 
building houses yourselves in these localities, may 
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yet be able to influence others who do so. Every 
building will become an item in the final result, 
and I know how often everything is overlooked 
except mere utility ;—nay, more, that the architect 
is often blamed if he is supposed to give much 
attention to external appearance. 

Writers in the public papers commonly speak 
of the architect as being the ruling power in all 
cases. Indeed, he is no such thing; and in the 
majority of instances he is obliged to give up 
many points which he would far rather have main- 
tained ; and in many more cases he knows before- 
hand that to attempt what his client would call 
wild vagaries, or pretentious displays, or needless 
outlay, would lose him his business, and soon com- 
pel him to retire, without even what the adver- 
tisementg call “a moderate competency.” Where 
there is an intentional and studied effect visibly 
apparent, and the result of which is bad, of course 
the architect should be blamed; but this is not 
the reason of failure in the great majority of in- 
stances which excite adverse criticism. If I see 
a design in one part of which the architect has 
set his thought ; which he has filled with the im- 
press of his own mind; where he has ventured to 
indulge in some piece of good and effective design, 
and has dared to introduce some judicious and 
well-studied ornament—almost by stealth, as it 
were,—I know I must absolve him from blame if 
the rest of the design be bald and uninteresting, 
flat and commonplace, or even in some aspect of 
proportion or, arrangement offensive. 

In street architecture the surface decoration 
has, for the most part, a secondary office to fulfil: 
the buildings are seen in a sharp perspective; 
and the projections, reveals, and soffits contribute 
most to the effect—particularly bay windows or 
corbelled turrets, and an effective treatment of 
the roof; which latter, I think, should not have 
too much projection, but should cut well against 
the sky, and should obscure as little as possible of 
the upward view : in street architecture especially 
do the roofs play a most important part, both by 
the picturesque outline they may present, and by 
the more varied effects of light and shade which 
they contribute where the light may fall. I can- 
not well imagine any street ugly where there is a 
general harmony of main lines, and a well studied 
and picturesque treatment of the sky line; while I 
cannot imagine a plain row of houses looking very 
well, where there may be an elaborate care be- 
stowed in the treatment of the flat surface, but 
which ends only with a plain level parapet pre- 
senting one never-varying effect against the sky, 
and throwing one dead shadow on the opposite 
side. * * * * 

Will any one deny that in a long continued 
facade of buildings—say the Rue de Kivoli—it is 
most refreshing and agreeable to come to a break 
where there is a design of another character, suc- 
cessful in the particulars to which I have alluded ? 
It is, however, not because the design may be 
what is called “Gothic,” that it will prove de- 
serving of favour above Classic—there are some 
new Gothic houses on both sides of Cheapside— 
but they both of them fail to give so pleasing an 
effect as a smaller and less pretentious building 
now just finished in Old Broad-street ; because, in 
the former cases, the old level line of parapet is 
adhered to; while, in the latter, a gabled roof 
finishes the design, A merely carved or sloped 
roof, so long as it can be seen from below, will go 
far to supply what is wanted. The French are 
fully aware of this, and always let their roofs be 
seen; and, among others, 1 may mention the 
Universal Marine Office, in Cornhill, as an in- 
stance of the truth of this remark; giving the 
whole building a more pleasing form, and one 
which the eye readily singles out in spite of the 
ornamental and towering structure occupied by 
Messrs, Sarl, in the neighbourhood. 

What I have said is, however, perhaps rather as 
hoping to influence the future, through those who 
may agree with me, than as speaking of the pre- 
sent. Our street architecture is, upon the whole, 
lamentably deficient in this attribute; and when 
one really feels how wonderful the change would 
be if any of our five main thoroughfares could be 
remodelled with careful study as to the roofs. It 
is impossible to help dwelling on the point, and 
very earnestly entreating all who can do so to 
consider and to advocate the subject as opportu- 
nity arises ; the difficulties interposed by the Me- 
tropolitan Building Act notwithstanding. 

There is, however, another point in connexion 
with our street architecture not easily to be dealt 
with, but which it would be most desirable to con- 
trol if it could be done; which is, that it constantly 
happens that new buildings very much spoil one 
another, and very needlessly; every man consi- 
dering just exactly what he has before him, and 


utterly ignoring what -will ‘exist-on each side of 
his design. The result is most painful. Moulding 
and corniee are abruptly cut off: every feature is 
utterly at discord in each case with the others : 
no pains ever is taken to-render the design com- 
plete in itself; and the front leoks as if it‘had 
been intended to be one of a row which, by 
some change of intention, was never ‘continued. 
To enumerate instances is needless: every 
main thoroughfare exhibits them; and strangers 
must be struck with this state of things as a 
peculiarity of municipal management of a most 
extraordinary character. 

I fear no ordinary means are sufficient to cure 
this state of things. In the present state of archi- 
tectural feeling, while the battle of the styles is 
either breaking out in open fury, or smouldering 
out of sight and ready to break out, there is a 
habitual disregard of other than personal feeling, 
and rather a delight in showing contempt for all 
work of a different character brought into juxta- 
position. It becomes, for example, an article of 
faith to show as much as possible how the creed 
professed by the disciple of Gothic architecture 
differs from that of the Classic architect, who has 
been at work on the next plot of ground, and 
vice versa, though, perhaps, the injury sustained 
is at least equal to that which is inflicted. All 
this is wrong ; and is, perhaps, at the present mo- 
ment the greatest bane of our street architecture; 
every integral part destroying its neighbours as 
far as it can; whereas the study should be to 
make the whole as perfect as a whole as possible. 
Now far be it from me that public censors should 
be established in matters of art; or that there 
should be any additional legislation in such mat- 
ters: still I do think that some general rules 
might be laid down applicable to our main tho- 
roughfares ; and which would injure no one; inter- 
fere with noprivate rights ;and which would succeed 
in reforming to some extent the present state of 
chaos, For example, just as a certain line of 
front is established, let certain main lines of ele- 
vation be fixed, which shall not be departed from : 
let the height of the ground-floor stories be 
fixed, the line of the top of the one-pair windows, 
the line say of the coping or finishing gutter, 
leaving all above that free. Now this would so 
far control designs as to enable the architect 
to show his talent, which would enable him to 
keep these main lines as boundaries, while he 
would fill up ketween them as suited the require- 
ments of the work in hand. He might in the in- 
terval have fewer or more stories than his neigh- 
bour; he might divide them differently; and an 
absence of all sameness would be secured; but 
there would be just so much control over the 
ensemble as would tend to promote a general har- 
mony of effect. And if, instead of every man 
cutting off his projections ruthlessly, just where 
the centre of his party-wall may come, he was 
compelled, in a give-and-take way, to return and 
finish them properly, while the lines of one com- 
position were made either to lead out of those 
already established or else to be made properly 
distinct ; I can believe that a great gain in our 
architecture would be accomplished, while there 
would be as much freedom as there is now. A 
government or a municipal body has something to 
answer for in this respect. What shall be said if 
the re-arrangement of the New Government Offices 
at Whitehall is not complete as a whole; every 
part helping every other part. How admirably 
is this carried out in the capital to which we have 
before referred. I think it is a disgrace to our 
“local management” that the beauty of our city 
is not cared for in its several districts as well as 
the cleanliness ; and I believe it might practically 
be done. 

I might single out many buildings recently 
erected, and which go very far to redeem our 
streets from the architectural barreness of which 
I have complained ; but I feel it would be some- 
what presumptive for me to do so; and that the 
task is better left in the hands of a non-profes- 
sional critic. You have heard the treatment which 
I advocate; and doubtless several examples of it 
will have occurred to you during my observations. 
If you should not agree with me, you will at least 
judge and compare as you have opportunity ; and 
you will arrive at a determination, one way or 
other, in your own minds. If architecture does 
not progress as it should, it is because there is a 
public apathy and want of interest arising from a 
lack of knowledge upon the subject not creditable 
to us as a nation ; and which, of course, begets a 
lack of taste, or perhaps a bad taste founded on 
no principles and guided by no rules; so that we 
occasionally hear in high places most extraordinary 
reasoning upon this subject, when some great occa- 





sion brings it to notice; or we find an individual 








absolutely appointed to foster, encourage, ang 
\promulgate art, able to convince himeelf that 
architecture is a mere mechanical effort; not 
exactly of heaven-born genius, because any one 
‘may perform it;.nor yet of mental traini 

cause, says an authority, there have been great 
architects who it-seems have had little of this, 
So that careful loving study of the subject, with 
toilsome experience in it, go for nothing. Aj} 
very unworthy, mistaken, and contemptible fala. 
cies ; which, if they could have any weight at al] 
would tend to undo any good that has been of late 
years effected ; and would end by extinguishing one 
of the three fine arts entirely. Such mistaken 
statements stand rebuked by the great monument 
of past ages, as well as by a thousand efforts in 
more modern times; and, I may add, stand ex. 
posed in their absurdity by every effort to act 
upon or to give any practical effect to them. 








BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 9th of April the annual general meeting 
was held, Mr. G. Vere Irving, V.P., in the chair, 
The report of the auditors, balance-sheet, lists of 
associates elected, withdrawn, and deceased, were 
read. The finances of the association were shown 
to be in a favourable condition: 702/. 3s. 2d., in. 
cluding a balance from the previous year, had 
been received, and 530/. 2s. 6d. paid by the trea- 
surer; leaving a balance in favour of the asso- 
ciation of 1727. Os. 8d. This included the entire 
payments of the journal for the year, and on 
account of the first part of the “ Collectanea 
Archeologica,” all subscriptions for which have 
not yet been received. 

The Congress for 1862 was fixed for August, at 
Leicester ; and that of 1863, for Leeds. Thanks 
were voted to the president and others, and a 
special vote to the treasurer, Mr. Pettigrew. 


A ballot then took place for the officers and council, 
when the following were returned elected :—President, 
Sir S. H. Northcote, bart. ; Vice-Pres:dents, Sir C. Rouse 
Boughton, bart.; James Copland, M.D.; G. Godwin, 
F.R.S.; Nath. Gould, F.S.A.; James Heywood, F.R.S.; 
G. Vere Irving; T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S.; Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson. Treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew. Secretaries, J. 
R. Planché, Rouge Croix; H. Syer Cuming. Foreign 
Secretary, T. Wright, M.A., cor. member of the Insti- 
tute of France. Palzeographer, Clarence Hopper. Curator 
and Librarian, Geo. R. Wright,F.S.A. Draughtsman, H.C. 
Pidgeon. Council, Geo. Ade; John Alger; W. H. Bayley, 
F.S.A.; Dr. William Beattie; Henry G. Bohn; Gordon M. 
Hills ; John Lee, LL D. ; Edward Levien, M.A.; W. Calder 
Marshall, R.A.; George Maw, F.S.A.; R. N. Phillips, 
F.S.A.; J. W. Previté; Rev. James Ridgway, M.A.; 
Edward Roberts, F.S.A.; S. R. Solly, F.R.S.; Robert. 
Temple. Auditors, George G. Adams, George Patrick. 








GIRDERS. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


Ar the last meeting, Mr. J. B. Walton, V.P., 
in the chair, a paper on single and continuous 
straight girders, by Mr. Francis Campin, President, 
was read, After a few preliminary remarks upon 
the impulse given to the progress of bridge-build- 
ing, by the introduction of wrought iron as a 
material for that purpose, the author proposed to 
explain a simple and practical method of propor- 
tioning the flanges of straight girders. The 
amount of strain upon any part of a straight 
girder might be calculated to the greatest nicety 
by formulz deduced from mathematical investiga- 
tions ; which, however, are generally too compli- 
cated to be practically available. 

The curve of strain upon a girder simply sup- 
ported at each extremity is a parabolic segment, 
which, however, may be closely approximated by 
a circular segment, hence the least area of any 
section of the flanges may be measured on the 
ordinates of a curve drawn as follows. — 

Find the area at the centre of the girder, from 
which point lay off to scale at right angles to the 
girder, an ordinate representing such area, then 
describe a circle passing through the extremities 
of the ordinate and line of girder. It is desirable 
that the vertical scale of areas be as small as pos- 
sible in proportion to the horizontal scale. The 
area of either flange at the centre, including loss 
by rivets, may be found from the expression, 

w. 12 
0° 0313 —j- 
where w ="load in tons per foot run, / = span ID 
feet, d = depth in feet, the result being the area 
in square inches. . 

One span of a continuous girder may be re- 
garded as virtually divided into two or more — 
a central part acting as a girder supported at eac 
end, and limited in length by the points of contra- 
flexure, which part may be treated exactly as any 
ordinary single girder, as described above, and one 
or two end parts, of which each aets as a girder, 
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—— 
fixed at one end, and free at the other, bearing 
an uniform load, ew per foot run, distributed over 
its length, and a concentrated load at its extre- 
mity equal to half the total load on the central 

t of the girder. The area at the point of 
fixture being found for either flange from the 


ression 
= We 


8d 
where W = total load on half beam, and on central 
t, d = depth of girder, x = distance of point 
of contra-flexure from point of support = length 
of half beam. All that remains to be determined 
is the value of 2 which corresponds to a minimum 
area.of the curve of strain. 
The author then explained the process of finding 
a which gives for a beam fixed at both ends, 
0-215 1, 
and for a beam fixed at one end and supported at 
the other, 
025 2. 
In the case of a continuous girder the values of 


‘ the a’s are assumed first as equivalent to one of 


the above quantities, and then reduced to give an 
equality of area over the points of support which- 
ever span such area is calculated from. 

The author then proceeded to find the actual 
saving from the use.of continuous girders; and, 
froma calculation of numerous existent cases, 
found that it sometimes amounted to 25 per cent. 
of the weight, averaging about 18 per cent. 

These results were obtained from an empirical 
formula, for the weight of metal in a bridge, sup- 
posing single spans to be used: it is, 

b 1 2:25 

10,000 
giving the weight in tons, 5 = the breadth, and 
4 = the span, both in feet; the quantity 2:25 being 
found from the expression 

log. w — log. w' + log. b' — log. b 
n> 
log. l — log. U 

in which, w, d, 2, w’, b', U’, are the weights, breadths, 
and spans for two cases: » = 2:25 was the mean 


result of a number of solutions of the above 
equations, 











THE LATE MR. JAMES ELMES, 
ARCHITECT. 


We have to record the death of Mr. James 
Hlmes, formerly surveyor to the port of London, 
which took place on the 2nd inst., after a linger- 
ing decay, although unattended with great bodily 
suffering. Mr. Elmes, who is perhaps best known 
by his work on “ Dilapidations,” and as the father 
of the architect of Liverpool Town-hall, studied 
architecture under Mr. George Gibson. He gained 
the silver medal in architecture at the Royal 
Academy in 1804, and afterwards designed and 
¢arried Out some buildings in London and the 
neighbouring counties, and in Ireland, He re- 
linquished his principal office, and that of vice- 
president of a society “for the diffusion of the 
knowledge of the fine arts among the people,” in 
1828, through loss of sight, which, however, he 
partially recovered a few years since. Mr. Elmes 
is the author of a memoir of the “ Life and Works 
of Sir Christopher Wren,” published in 1823; a 
volume on “Sir Christopher Wren: his Life and 
Times ;” a volume of “ Lectures on Architecture ;” 
a “General and Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts;” “ Elmes’s Quarterly Review ;” “ The 
Annals of the Fine Arts ;” “Thomas Clarkson: a 
Monograph,” and other works. His remains were 
enterred at Charlton on the 5th inst. 








THE LATE MR. JOHN THOMAS, 
SCULPTOR. 


In our last number we illustrated a work on 
which Mr. John Thomas was engaged. In this 
we have to record, and we do so with real regret 
his death, which took place, after a short illness, 
at his residence, Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, on 
the 9th ult., at the early age of forty-nine. By 
his death we have lost a versatile genius, and 
an energetic and amiable man. It would be 
difficult to enumerate all his works, but we may 
mention the colossal lions at the ends of the 
Britannia Bridge over the Menai Straits; the large 
bas reliefs at the Euston-square station; the 
pediment and figures in front of the Great Western 

otel; figures. and vases of the new works at the 

pentine; the decorative sculpture: on the en- 
ce piers at Buckingham Palace; and the 
sculpture of numerous buildings throughout the 
pert From his designs were erected Somer- 
eyton, the seat of Sir S. M. Peto, one of his 
early patrons; the National Bank of Glasgow ; 


the mausoleum of the Houldsworth family, with 
its figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity; much of 
of the Royal dairy at Windsor; Mr. Brassey’s 
house at Aylesford, in Kent, and others. In 
Edinburgh there are specimens of his handiwork, 
on the Life Assurance building, the group of 
figures in the Masonic Hall, and the fountain 
at Holyrood. The sculpture-at the Houses of 
Parliament, which first brought him-to London, 
and gave him a position, affords striking evidence 
of his versatile talent. In Windsor Castle he 
was much engeged for his late Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, especially in the decoration of an- 
andience-chamber, the last spot where His Royal 
Highness bestowed his guiding advice ;—advice 
which all who had intercourse with that illus- 
trious man know: the-value-of. 

In. interior decoration Mr. Thomas was much 
engaged, especially for the mansion of the late 
Mr. Houldsworth, which is enriched with his de- 
signs, from floor to ceiling, cabinet-work and 
carpets. Of the late artist’s higher-class works, 
we may mention, his Musidora in marble, 
Lady Godiva, Una and the Lion, and a long- 
dreamed-of work, a study nearly 30 feet high, for 
a national monument to Shakspeare, which is to 
appear in the International Exhibition, after a 
struggle for space, denied at first by the Royal 
Commissioners, in terms which pained him greatly; 
and, if some of his friends state correctly, had a 
visible effect upon his sensitive mind; already over- 
worked in carrving out, amongst other things, the 
large Majolica fountain, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Minton, intended to be set up in the Exhibition 
building, when the orchestra is removed, and of 
which we gave an engraving a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Thomas has left several works unfinished, 
though far-advanced ; including the statue of the 
late Mr. Sturge, about to be erected in Birming- 
ham; the statue of Sir Hugh Myddelton; and a 
drinking-fountain, for Maidstone. 

Only a week or two before his death, he had 
been summoned to Windsor, to receive her Ma- 
jesty’s commands for future works. 

Mr. Thomas has left a widow and one daughter 
to lament his loss. 








OLD AND MODERN ENGINES OF WAR. 


In the armoury within part of the Norman 
keep of the Tower of London, the vjsitor may note 
arrow and spear heads of flint ; Roman swords of 
bronze ; primitive bows and arrows; cunningly- 
constructed cross-bows ; arquebuses ; ordnance of 
leather, and of wood, hooped with iron; cannon, 
muskets, and a variety of small arms of about 
Henry VIII.’s reign; and the different weapons 
which were in use from the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth to that of Queen Victoria.* Equally cu- 
rious are the numerous examples of armour and 
other defences for man and horse, against various 
weapons. Surrounding the armoury, the towers, 
gates, walls, portcullis, &c., are a good example of 
the means provided to resist the old engines of 
war. 

An inspection of the armoury teaches that for 
more than one thousand years the bow and pike 
were, with the exception of the cavalry, the chief 
arms of the English soldiery ; and during a little 
more than two centuries, when small fire-arms 
have superseded the bow, many changes and 
improvements have been made; none of them 
being of anything like equal importance to those 
which have been carried out in the last quarter of 
acentury. In the manufacture of cannon ; in the 
improved construction and increased power of 
ships of war, far more important changes have 
been introduced during the last few months. 

Huge floating forms, mailed, in a fashion 
similar to the warriors of old, in steel plates 
of immense strength, have been opposed to 
the projectiles from a rifled cannon ; and from 
day to day the contest of engineering skill is 
continued. From time to time the plates are 
thickened ; but in a corresponding ratio the guns 
are increased in power; and, at the present time, 
in the battle between gunpowder and metallic 
defences, the victory is on the side of Sir William 
Armstrong’s great cannon; which, even without 
rifling, has broken through the stoutest shield 
which has yet been used for the defence of war 
vessels. It seems, however, that eventually the 
question of naval supremacy will be decided by 
the power of steam applied to vessels of a peculiar 
shape instead of gunpowder. To this matter Mr. 
James Nasmyth has recently directed attention, 





* There might, in this valuable collection, be arranged, 
with advantage to many visitors, drawings or models of 
the battering-rams and other engines which were, used 
with formidable effect in England in the old times. And 
when is the armoury to have a proper curator ? 


and remarks that, although the Merrimae is im- 
perfeetly constructed, it is a bon4-fide steam-ram ; 
and. in the performance of her duty in this way, 
in- her-contest with the Cumberland, by one blow 
acting as a steam-ram, she sank that vessel into 
the water, a hopeless-wreck. Mr. Nasmyth:is of 
opinion: that, notwithstanding the resisting powers 
of plated vessels, not one of them could exist 
above water after receiving on its side a single 
blow from an iron-plated steam-ram of 2;000 tons. 
Such.a weight of ram, moving with a velocity of 
eight or tem miles an hour, would, if it deposited 
its momentum on the side of the strongest iron- 
plated ship, transcend in the destructive effect of 
that single blow all the broadsides which could be 
delivered during hours of continued firing. Mr. 
Nasmyth continues to say that one blow properly 
delivered by a steam-ram of this description would 
make a hole as large as a chureh door in the 
stoutest plated ship; and remarks that in the con- 
struction of such rams everything depends in 
giving her “end way strength ;” being at the 
same time fettered by no interior fittings 
except what was due to the attainment of high 
speed, for the purpose of disabling the iron-coated 
monsters of the deep. Mr. Nasmyth recommends 
the use of a convoy of “smaller nimble rams,” 
which might be: called “cripplers,” which could 
rush at the rudders and screws of the enemy’s 
ships, and would render them an easy prey to 
the great rams and other engines of destruction. 

Besides the power of destruction there are, 
however, other considerations to be studied in 
connexion with naval warfare: there are the winds 
and waves.to contend with: wide oceans, in many 
instances, have to be crossed ; and for various pur- 
poses large bodies of men must be conveyed, if 
possible in safety and in health, through long 
voyages. For those purposes we must. have forms 
which are suitable to withstand storms; and 
which, in combination with speed and strength, 
will allow of sufficient space for the crew, and 
afford means for the arrangement of ventilation 
and air supply, which is so needful to life: there- 
fore if it has become a thing of necessity to 
abandon the use of the “ wooden walls of old 
Eugland,” as we have given up the cross and long 
bows, the ancient armour, the battering rams, 
the muskets, including “ Brown Bess,” and the 
imperfect ordnance, there will still continue 
the necessity for vessels which have sea-going 
qualities, and stont hearts and able heads to 
navigate them. 

To form an idea of the effect which will be 
produced by the changes now going forward, 
would not be an easy matter: it is, however, 
hopeful for our own future that, as walls of iron 
instead of wood are needed for our defence, we 
have ample materials in this island, and sufficient 
energy and skill to use them. 








THE WHITE TOWER, TOWER OF 
LONDON. 

In the ancient keep or citadel of this. ancient 
fortress there is now going forward in partsof the 
interior a busy scene of preparation. The chapel 
of St. John has been entirely cleared of the mat- 
ters which. for so long have disfigured it, and now 
presents a very impressive and picturesque scene : 
the massive pillars; the plain but variously orna- 
mented capitals; the vaulting beyond the. upper 
tier of arches, and that of the roof, are in an 
excellent state of preservation. Many parts are 
however, thickly coated with whitewash, which 
might with advantage be removed. At present 
the pavement is covered with wooden boards, 
which are in parts broken. We do not, however, 
see any indication at these points of any mosaic 
or other ornament. This fine interior is lighted on 
one side only by a lower and upper row of circular- 
headed windows; which, although disfigured in 
the exterior by the Jamesian restoration, inside 
have all their old characteristic features. The 
light falling in this way distributes great breadths 
of shadow and delicate effects of reflection. The 
floor of the chapel is at a considerable height from 
the surface of Tower Green, and is reached by 
two circular staircases, one on the west and the 
other on the north side of this central building. 

The next apartment to the chapel is the council 
chamber, a large room lighted by one row of 
circular-headed windows. The roof is flat, and 
supported by rough wooden pillars. This interior, 
although plain and not very pleasing to the eye, 
has many historical and literary associations. 
This place, which had for long been used as 
a-store for the parliamentary rolls and other 
records, has been cleared; but a strong bod 
of workmen are engaged fitting it up witl 
frames and shelves, — not, however, for the 
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. keeping of parchment documents, but for several 
thousand stands of small arms. When the work 
is completed, the apartment will be divided into 
several narrow aisles; which, when occupied by 
the multitude of weapons, will, by their long 
perspectives, make a good show. Many would 
have preferred that this room should have been, 
like the chapel, unoccupied. Space is, however, 
valuable within the bounds of this fortress. When 
completed, which they will very shortly be, these 
interiors will be thrown open for the inspection of 
the public, in the same way as the Beauchamp 
prison and some other parts of the Tower now are. 

The circular staircase which leads from the north 
side of the keep is an interesting example of the 
constructive skill of the Norman period. Some 
alterations are going forward in this part, which 
have caused the workmen to dig into the massive 
masonry. The task is a most difficult one. 
Amongst the stone, flint, and mortar, there is, 
near the base, a considerable admixture of very 
hard brick. 

There are other portions of the interior of this 
building which are well worth examination. The 
view from the roof is striking ; and here may be 
noted the constant passing of steam-packets, the 
crowd of shipping on the Thames, the soldiers 
of Queen Victoria’s Guard, and the other features 
of modern London now clustered around. 








THE FALL OF TOWERS AND SPIRES. 


Arter cursorily looking over “ Murray’s Hand- 
book,” and Dr. Willis’s paper published in the 
Builder, on April 13, 1861, I have jotted down 
a few evidences of the instability of human gran- 
deur, which I beg to subjoin. It would be profit- 
able if your readers would be so good as to extend 
this list, which I have only just commenced. 

I believe that the list would be alarmingly 
lengthened were the inquiry extended to parochial 
churches. 

An awful catalogue would be the result of a 
similar search among the writings of Viollet le 
Duc and others, respecting French and German 
casualties. 

As to Italy, not a spire now survives. 

Dr. Willis says,—“ In examining the history of 
Norman cathedrals, it would be found that falls 
were the characteristics of several of them ;’—in 
short, that this falling was a way they had got 
into, and they could not help it. VIsIGOTH. 


Winchester Cathedral,—-Tower fell in 1107, 

Ely Cathedral,—Central tower fell suddenly, in 1321 
or 41. 

Gloucester Cathedral,—Tower fell suddenly in 1160. 

Worcester Cathedral, —Tower fell in 1175. 

P ” —Two towers fell in 1222. 

Lincoln Cathedral,—Tower fell in 1240. 

Norwich Cathedral,—Spire and tower fell in 1361, de- 
stroying the choir. 

Hereford Cathedral,—Western towers and front fell 
within the jast century. 

Wells Cathedral,—Prevented from falling in 1321, by 
inverts and buttresses, ‘‘in gross violation of all taste and 
architectural propriety.”? (See Dr. Willis’s paper.) 

Chichester Cathedral,—Tower and spire fell in 1861. 

Dunstable Priory Church,—Two towers fell in 1221. 

Evesham Priory Church,— One tower fell in 1213. 

Canterbury Cathedral,— Tower saved from destruction, 
2 1 Wiilis’s opinion, by means similar to those at 

Yells. 

Salisbury Cathedral,—The spire 23 inches out of the 
— its fall predicted in the Builder, April, 

St. Nicholas, Hereford ; St. Mary’s, Redcliff, Bristol,— 
Both with truncated spires, owing either to their upper 
part having fallen, or to their being left incomplete in 
apprehension of a fall. 








THE ALBERT MEMORIALS, 


Bristol.—At a meeting of the committee held 
at the Council-house, under the presidency of the 
mayor, the precise form which the memorial 
should take was discussed; and it was resolved 
that it should be a statue, and that, should a suf- 
ficient amount be obtained, there should be an 
addition of water, in such shape as would present 
a statue and fountain in harmonious combination. 
The subscriptions then amounted to 370/.; and 
confident hopes were expressed that the amount 
required would be obtained. 

Hanley.— Upwards of 500. has already been 
contributed towards the cost of converting the 
Hanley School of Art into a memorial of the late 
Prince Consort, by the purchase of the premises 
and their adaptation to an extended scheme of 
usefulness. 

Liverpool.—Mr. Thornycroft has been selected 
by the committee of the corporation of Liverpool, 
to execute the equestrian statue of the Prince to 
be erected there. 

Wakefield.—At a meeting held at Wakefield, 
under the presidency of the mayor, it has been 
resolved to erect some memorial of the Prince in 
that town. The form of the testimonial was left 


for farther consideration, but the enlargement of 
the Clayton Hospital was suggested. 

The Scottish National Memorial.—At a recent 
meeting of the local committee for the city of 
Edinburgh, it was announced that the subscrip- 
tions reported to the conjoined committees for the 
city, and the county of Mid-Lothian, exceeded 
3,3701. This was exclusive of the subscriptions at 
Leith, Musselburgh, and Portobello, which were 
under the charge of separate committees; and 
also exclusive of sums collected by the numerous 
local committees in different parts of Scotland. 
Arrangements, according to the Scotsman, are in 
progress for affording an opportunity to artisans 
and domestic servants to subscribe sums of what- 
ever amount they may find convenient. 








THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 


Tue ninth annual exhibition, in London, of 
pictures of the French and Flemish schools is a 
good one. It consists of 194 works mostly of 
merit. Rosa Bonheur (a small Meadow Scene, 
13), Henrietta Browne (“ Interior of the Harem,” 
19, a charming picture), Edouard Frere (especially 
66, “Good Friday at Notre Dame”), Louis Gal- 
lait (76, “The Roman Mother”), Henry Leys (115, 
“Synagogue at Prague”), Louis Ruiperez, (114, 
“Soldiers at Leisure”), Jean Trayer (‘“ Early 
Morning,” 170), and J. G. Vetter (186, “ Palissy’s 
final experiments,” a charming production), supply 
attractive and satisfactory examples. Meissonier 
sends three of his remarkable photographs, so to 
speak ; of which we prefer the “ Flute Player” to 
the more elaborate group, “ Corps de Garde,” 119. 
The life given to the performer by the raised foot 
is wonderful. A large picture by Cermak, called 
here “Raid of Montenegrins in the Herzego- 
vina,” 28, which excited much admiration in Ant- 
werp last year, and was spoken of by us at the 
time, is certainly less effective in the present 
smaller gallery, and amongst cabinet pictures, 
than it was there. It is a remarkable piece of 
flesh-painting, and shows fine drawing too. 








THE PROPOSED NEW COURTS OF 
JUSTICE. 


By a chance majority of two votes in the House 
of Commons, the arrangements for the proposed 
new courts of justice have been for a time de- 
layed; and the inconveniences which for long 
have been evident, allowed for a season to con- 
tinue. In whatever way this subject is viewed 
the decision is a matter for much regret. 

The present law courts of the metropolis, in 
their architectural features, in their sanitary 
derangements and general unfitness for the im- 
portant purposes to which they are devoted, un- 
doubtedly are disgraceful. Look, for instance, at 
the exterior of the buildings in Lincoln’s-inn— 
than which it is difficult to conceive anything 
more mean and unsatisfactory. Nor are the in- 
teriors much better; and the arrangements of 
the ventilation and heating are no less defective. 
Yet here we have the chief seat of justice in this 
great country. 

It seems scarcely necessary to argue that the 
distribution of the Courts of Justice over several 
localities must be the cause of a vast amount of 
confusion, loss of time, and inconvenience, as 
well as expense to the public and the profession. 
The necessity for a change is as evident as that 
the construction of the new buildings may be 
made a means of adding to the adornment of 
the metropolis. The site chosen for the purpose 
is a central one; at present chiefly covered with 
buildings of a dilapidated and unwholesome de- 
scription ; and it cannot be truly said that the chief 
part of them are occupied by masses of the strug- 
gling poor; but rather by those who have made 
several portions of the neighbourhood a nursery of 
vice and immorality. The removalof these buildings 
would be a decided advantage. Moreover, this 
appropriation of the accumulated Court of Chan- 
cery funds, which it is proposed to devote to the 
purpose of purchasing the site between Lincoln’s- 
inn and the Strand, and erecting the new courts 
of justice, will not be felt, or cause the public 
inconvenience. The proposal to cover the open 
space of Lincoln’s-inn-fields we have often pro- 
tested against. We cannot spare any such spaces 
as still remain within the limits of the metropolis. 
They ought to be held more sacred even than 
Hyde Park, standing as it does on the open out- 
skirts. 

The chief objection which has been made by 
those opposed to the projected improvement of 
the law courts seems to be that the works will cost 
more than has been estimated by Mr. Cowper 
(1,500,0007.) ; and no time should be lost in com- 





ing.to a satisfactory conclusion on this point. T; 
cost of the site could be estimated; a a ba 
and design for the buildings being clearly decided 
upon, there need not be much difficulty in the 
matter. 

The courts must eventually be erected; ang 
delay is likely to add to the cost; for, in corre. 
spondence with the alterations going forward in 
nearly all parts of the metropolis, ere long many 
of the old premises which now stand on the pro. 
posed site will be removed; and others of a much 
more valuable description take their place. 

The Society for the amendment of the law have 
just held their tenth general meeting, at which 
Mr. Hastings called attention to the rejection of 
the Bill; which, he said, he deeply regretted. He 
had during the past year twice visited Dublin; 
and nothing could be more admirable than the 
arrangements there for the accommodation of the 
bar, the solicitors, and their clients. He under. 
stood that the courts at Edinburgh were equally 
commodious and convenient; and it therefore be. 
came the more astonishing that in the metropolis 
of the world the courts were not only inconvenient 
in their size but were also scattered over London, 
He looked at the matter as one of law reform; for 
there could be no doubt that a convenient arrange- 
ment of the courts of justice would greatly facili- 
tate the administration of the law, and so far 
diminish the expense entailed on clients. He was 
entirely, on sanitary grounds, opposed to the pro- 
posal that the new courts should be erected on 
the area of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At the next meeting of the society, he added, 
he would move a resolution to the effect that the 
society had heard with deep regret that the 
second reading of the bill referred to had been 
postponed (he could not consider it rejected in 
perpetuum) ; and would take steps to secure its 
passage through the Legislature next session of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Lawrence, on the part of the Incorporated 
Society, stated that that body fully coincided in 
the views of Mr. Hastings, and ridiculed the idea 
of Mr. Selwyn being the advocate of economy, 
especially as the Suitors’ Fee Fund was really no 
man’s fund. 








NIELLO WORK. 


At the last meeting of the Archzological Insti- 
tute, Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A., read a paper 
on * The Art of Niello,” of which the Institute 
propose to exhibit, in June, a series of examples ; 
combined with specimens of enamel; so as to pre- 
sent materials for the history of the two kindred 
arts which contributed so essentially to the en- 
richmentof the metal works and elaborate jewellery 
of the Middle Ages. Mr. Waterton gave a sketch 
of the process of applying the metallic compound 
known as nigellum, formed of silver, with other 
metals, fused with sulphur and borax. He traced 
the early knowledge of the art amongst the Etrus- 
cans and Romans, and described some examples of 
high antiquity; of which one in the Kircherian 
Museum at Rome has been assigned to B.C. 600. 
A celebrated votive throne in the same collection 
is decorated with niello ; its date being about three 
centuries before the Christian era. Of the fifth 
century there are several specimens. Silver vases, 
preserved in the Vatican, and several rings orna- 
mented by this curious art, exist, of which one is 
preserved in Mr. Waterton’s collection: it 18 & 
work of the seventh century. The Anglo-Saxons, 
who were celebrated for skill in delicate metal- 
work, made use of niello; and a valuable speci- 
men is presented in the ring bearing the name of 
Ethelwulf, father of Alfred the Great, now in the 
British Museum. It was likewise known to the 
Irish artificers ; and very curious examples exist in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
also on the famous Cross of Cong, made about 
1185. Niello is found also on Scottish brooches, 
some of which possess the character of very 
ancient style of design. The art was probably 
introduced from the south of Europe. Theophilus, 
in his treatise of the Early Arts, commends Tus- 
cany as the country where niello-work was most 
skilfully practised. Mr. Waterton described some 
of the finest examples of the Medieval periods, 
such as church ornaments, some of which _ 
been well illustrated by Cicognara. The use 0 
niello has a peculiar interest, as having led to the 
art of chalcography, through the sagacity of Fini- 
guerra. Niello was much employed by Cellini, 
whose recipe for the metallic compound has — 
preserved ; and the art continued long amongst = 
later orefici in Italy. It has also been used wi : 
considerable perfection in Russia; but the wor. 
is deficient in delicacy and the artistic effect fo 
in Medieval examplee. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Av the meeting, April Ist, Mr. Hawkshaw, 
resident, in the chair, the first paper read was on 
“ Railway Accidents—their causes and means of 
prevention, showing the bearing which existing 
legislation has upon them,” by Mr. James Brunlees. 
The author proposed to treat the subject by deal- 
ing with the facts as they were, the causes of 
accidents being, in nearly all cases, sufficiently ap- 
parent; he would not, therefore, attempt by 
theory, to establish rules for their prevention. 
From the reports of the officers of the Board of 
Trade it appeared that, during the seven years 
from 1854 to 1860, the number of accidents 
amounted to 540, as the result of 1,274 distinct 
causes. Of these accidents 11 per cent. were 
attributed to the permanent way, 7 per cent. to 
the rolling stock, and 76 per cent. to the manage- 
ment, including insufficient means for securing 
safety, leaving only 6 per cent. as not ascertained. 
The accidents due to the permanent way were 
then referred to in detail, and it appeared that 
the general defects were most evident in the 
system of ballasting, of joint-fishing, of turning 
the rails, and of fastening the chairs to the 
sleepers. With regard to the ballast, it was 
argued that it would be found economical to have 
at least 6 inches, or 9 inches of rough gravel, or 
broken stone, as a free draining bed to the sleepers 
and to the “ top-dressing ;” and that, during the 
months of September and October, an extra num- 
ber of men should be employed to drain the 
ballast and beat up the road, in order that it 
might become consolidated before the winter’s 
rains and frost set in, and thus avoid the evil 
effects of frost on wet ballast. It was urged that 
the plan, now in general use, of placing the fish- 
joint between two sleepers was objectionable, as 
the ends of the rails were unsupported except by 
the fish-plates, which together were frequently 
only equal to two-thirds of the section of the rail. 
It was submitted that all the joints should be 
fished directly over a sleeper, or that a bracket 
chair shoald be used. The practice of turning the 
rails was condemned, because when a rail was so 
much worn as to require turning, its strength was 
generally so reduced as to render it unfit for main 
line traffic. With regard to the fastenings of the 
chairs to the sleepers, it was urged that it was 
desirable that iron spikes only should be employed 
on the outer side of curves, or else that the chair 
should be partially sunk into the sleeper, to 
lessen the strain on the treenail. The superior 
economy of steeled, or partially steeled, rails, 
points, and crossings, was also incidentally noticed. 
In reference to the accidents which had arisen 
from defective, or neglected rolling stock, it was 
found that many of the fractures had occurred 
during the winter months, owing, possibly in some 
degree, to the rigid state of the “ way ” in frosty 
weather ; whilst others were due to the use of bad 
iron, and some to defects either in the welding of, 
or in the mode of attaching the tyres of the 
wheels. Steel, or partially steeled, tyres were 
now, to a certain extent, in use, and tyres formed 
of a continuous ring, or unwelded piece of metal, 
were also successfully employed. Several new 
methods of fastening the tyres had proved as 
fruitful of mischief as the ordinary plan of simply 
shrinking them on, though others had been found 
to be efficient ; and it was said that on some lines 
the tyres had not failed to any great extent. The 
author hoped, that the importance both of the 
tyres and of the axles of wheels would lead toa 
useful discussion on this branch of the subject. 
The usual want of uniformity in the main features 
of the carriage portion of the rolling stock was 
then commented upon: and it was considered 
that this variety not only increased the cost of 
manufacture and of maintenance, but was often 
the cause of accidents, and frequently contributed 
to render them disastrous. The author thought 
that the carriages should be nearly uniform in 
size, and that the buffers should, in all cases, be 
the same height above the rails. The longitudinal 
beams should be in the same line throughout, be 
strong in themselves, and the framing securely 
braced. The present coupling in the centre should 
be increased in strength, and the whole attach- 
ment between the carriages should be such as to 
render a train in effect, as far as practicable, as 
one carriage, with a certain amount of flexibility ; 
80 that in the event of collision, the carriages 
should retain their position, instead of rising upon 
one another ; and if an axle, or a wheel broke, the 
crippled carriage should be partially borne up by 
the neighbouring carriages until the train could 
be stopped. 
On the question of Management, after some 








remarks upon the speed of trains, it was shown 
that by punctuality, both in the time of starting 
and in the rate of running, safety, so far as human 
‘oresight was concerned, was insured. The system 
of working the traffic of a railway by allowing an 
interval of time between the trains was deemed 
unsatisfactory, and far inferior to the system of 
an interval of space. The accidents arising from 
the irregularity of excursion-trains were then 
alluded to, and it was remarked that if, during 
the summer and autumn, the ordinary trains were 
run at lower rates of fares, the traffic would be 
increased, as the public would feel greater security 
in travelling. The difficulty in running coal or 
mineral trains to a fixed time-table might be met 
by a more general use of the electric telegraph, 
and by a better system of signalling arrangments. 
During the seven years, from 1854 to 1860 inclu- 
sive, 88 accidents happened from inefficient sig- 
nals, of which 14 occurred in 1860. In some 
cases, especially at sidings, there were no signals ; 
in others they were defective in form, or were 
improperly placed. It was desirable that junction 
signals and points should be worked simultane- 
ously by one man; and at junctions, separate 
main and distance signals should be provided for 
each line. 
by the electric telegraph was generally adopted, 
and the line was divided into sections, so that a 
train should be prevented from entering any sec- 
tion until the preceding one had passed to the 
section in advance, collisions would be impossible, 
except those liable to arise from disregard of the 
signals, and a proper interval would be secured 
between the trains, in spite of unpunctuality. As 
the want of a means of communication between 
the engine-driver and the guard, or conductor, 
had frequently been experienced, and as plans 
were in daily use on several lines, there was no 
reason why it should not be adopted on all. To 
render it fully effective, the guard or conductor 
ought to start the train from each station by 
means of that machinery, so as to prove that it 
was in working order. Owing to the general 
high speeds and heavy trains, it was of the utmost 
importance that ample break power, capable of 
being applied in the least time, should be provided 
with each train. It was a question how far a 
regularly-distributed retarding force, acting at 
the same moment on all the wheels, might not be 
preferable to a concentrated force applied at par- 
ticular points. By the system of “continuous 
breaks,” the employment of several men with each 
train was unnecessary. It had also another ad- 
vantage, that a train was more under control, and 
could be stopped in a shorter distance. The 
negligence of servants, arising from their igno- 
rance or inefficiency, was next adverted to; and it 
was thought to be due to the pay being too low to 
command the services of men of intelligence, 
steadiness, and self-reliance. Frequently they 
were insufficient in number, leading to overwork ; 
and instances were on record in which engine- 
drivers had been employed for seventeen hours 
daily, and in some cases for twenty-six and thirty 
hours continuously. 

The author proposed leaving the bearing of 
existing legislation upon railways to be dealt 
with by Captain Douglas Galton. He would, 
however, observe, that Government interference 
was not likely to render railways safer or more 
available to the traveller; and that it would be 
better to rely on the consideration and calm 
reflection of those immediately interested in these 
enterprises, especially as from the heavy expenses 
attendant on accidents, directors and shareholders 
would naturally desire to render this mode of 
travelling as safe as possible. 

A paper on the same subject was read by 
Captain Douglas Galton. 

It was stated that the length of railway commu- 
nication opened in the British Isles at the end of 
1860, was 10,433 miles, upon which 163,435,678 
passengers were conveyed in that year. From 
official returns it appeared, that during the seven 
years ending the 3lst December, 1860, there were 
116 passengers killed, and 2,832 injured, from 
causes beyond their own control. From the sums 
paid by railway companies for compensation, it 
was calculated that an insurance of one twenty- 
fourth part of a farthing per passenger per mile 
would, on the average of all lines, cover the cost 
of railway accidents. It had been found impossible 
to obtain reliable information, as to the number of 
coach accidents in this country. But the returns 
of the “ Messageries Impériales ” showed, that in 
a series of years, the number of passengers killed 
and injured, from causes beyond their own con- 
trol, was 1 in 28,000. From the latest compara- 
tive returns, the number of passengers killed and 
injured was on British railways 1 in 334,000, on 
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Belgian railways 1 in 1,600,000, on Prussian 
railways 1 in 3,000,000, and on French railways 
1 in 4,000,000. The greater comparative safety 
of foreign railways was traced to differences in 
the conditions of the traffic and of the manage- 
ment, as well as in the habits of the people. 

In endeavouring to elucidate the question, 
whether any of the accidents which had occurred 
could have been prevented by reasonable precau- 
tions, the first point which arose was, the extent 
to which the amount of traffic on the several 
lines influenced the number of accidents. The 
general averages thus obtained showed, that lines 
of small traffic were comparatively safe. But as 
traffic aione did not determine the number of 
accidents, it was necessary to analyse the causes 
in detail; taking, first, those which could not be 
guarded against; and secondly, those which were 
within the control of the managing, or working 
staff. During the seven years before referred to, 
534 accidents to trains had been reported upon by 
the Inspecting Officers of the Board of Trade, in 
which 2,912 passengers were killed, or injured. In 
many of these cases there had been more than one 
contributing cause, but the majority might be 
thus tabulated :— 
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These figures showed that a large proportion of 
the so-called accidents were due to preventible 
causes. Those arising from the fracture of axles 
and tyres, and from engines and carriages leaving 
the rails, were less than one-half of the number 
which could not have been guarded against. But 
out of the 319 collisions, only 16 were attributable 
to purely accidental causes, whilst 183 were as- 
signed to the negligence of inferior servants, and 
120 to the manner in which the traffic was con- 
ducted, and which ought not, therefore, to have 
occurred. 

With regard to the first class of cases, accidents 
which could not have been guarded against, the 
author remarked, that the best form of tyre for a 
railway wheel had not yet been definitely settled. 
The wheels and axles could scarcely be said to be 
mechanically satisfactory ; the form of break in 
use was also imperfect. Although simple negli- 
gence could not be entirely prevented, yet in 
several cases the negligence had been attributable 
to the defective arrangement of the company, in 
permitting pointsmen and engine-drivers to be 
habitually over-worked. Those accidents which 
arose from trains passing on to a wrong line 
through facing-points, might not have occurred, 
if an indicator had been attached to the points, to 
show in which direction they were set. The com- 
paratively small number of accidents from negli- 
gence alone afforded strong evidence of the 
efficacy of the direct responsibility of the inferior 
servants. A few instances were then cursorily 
alluded to, in illustration of those accidents which 
were wholly, or partially attributed to defects in 
the condition of the railway, or the vehicles, or to 
the absence of the requisite auxiliaries to safety, 
such as signals, breaks, &c. It was observed, that 
it was not for want of good rules that accidents 
occurred, but for want of a continued enforcement 
of those rules, and a close examination into the 
details of the manner in which the traffic was 
worked. 

The discussions which had taken place on this 
subject in Parliament, both in 1853, and again in 
1857, were then considered, and the conclusion 
was arrived at, that freedom from railway acci- 
dents was not to be obtained by Government in- 
terference, but by an effective and responsible 
internal management, which would enforce the 
greatest punctuality and care in working the 
traffic, and maintain the strictest discipline 
amongst the servants employed. 

The existing law, affecting railway companies 
as carriers, was then alluded to; and attention 
was next called to the principle of compensation 
for injuries sustained, Lord Campbell’s Act being 
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of that principle. It was said that this Act re- 
moved a technical difficulty in the way of recover- 
ing compensation, rather than gave a new right 
to compensation. The money payment thus pro- 
vided operated as a punishment, and tended to 
prevent the commission of careless acts. Com- 
pensation might, therefore, be looked upon, partly 
as a penalty upon the company for its corporate 
carelessness, and partly as a remedy to the sufferer 
for the injury received. If viewed as a remedy, 
it should be such as to tend to prevent a recurrence 
of the act for which punishment was awarded. It 
should, therefore, depend on the degree of blame 
which attached to the management for the acci- 
dent, and it should be equally certain and just in 
its operation. In its aspect asa remedy, it should 
be easily recoverable by the sufferer. As at pre- 
sent levied, it did not properly fulfil either of these 
conditions, for reasons which were stated. As- 
suming that such a maximum amount was fixed 
upon as would fairly compensate the generality of 
passengers, according to the class in which they 
were travelling; and assuming that it were made 
payable in the case of every accident which oc- 
curred, beyond the control of the passengers, 
without there being any obligation to prove negli- 
gence, the author was inclined to think, that the 
fine would be rendered more certain in its opera- 
tion, but that as a preventive the effect of the 
alteration would not be appreciable. The true 
remedy against railway accidents lay, in the 
author’s opinion, with the railway companies 
themselves. Improved management would be 
greatly assisted by placing at the head of each 
railway a director of adequate capacity, respon- 
sible to the board for the management of the 
concern, who should be required to devote the 
whole of his time to its interests, and be paid in 
proportion ;—by giving the chief officers of the 
railway control of, and making them responsible 
for, the several departments, so that they might 
be answerable for the results; and by providing 
a gradation of responsibility throughout all the 
employés. Improvements in the machinery, and 
systems of working, might be promoted by the 
formation of an association amongst railway com- 
panies, embracing the objects of the association 
between the German railway companies, and of 
the association between manufacturers, near Man- 
chester, for the prevention of boiler explosions. 
It was doubtful, however, whether such an asso- 
ciation could become of any practical utility in 
this country, unless it assumed the form of an 
association for the purpose of mutual insurance 
against accidents, managed by a board of railway 
officials, chosen from the associated companies. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the next ordinary meeting, to be held on 
Monday evening, the 28th, the royal medal, the 
silver medal of the Institute, and the other prizes 
awarded at the special general meeting, will be 
presented by the President; and the following 
paper will be read:—“On Jewish and Roman 
Architecture in Palestine, from the Earliest 
Period to the time of the Crusades,” by Signor 
Pierotti. 

We are sorry to learn that Messrs. Hayter 
Lewis and James Bell do not propose to offer 
themselves for re-election as honorary secretaries 
at the ensuing annual meeting, being unable 
longer. to afford the time required to fulfil 
adequately the duties of the office. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


TuE lecture to be delivered on Tuesday next is 
“On the History of the Temple Area at Jerusa- 
lem, with its Buildings and Substructures,” by 
Dr. Ermete Pierotti, architect to the Pasha of 
Jerusalem. The following outline will show its 
scope :— 

The Temple Area.—1. History from the time 
of David to its occupation by the Mohammedans. 
2. Survey of the exterior :—Solomonian, Hero- 
dian, and Roman masonry; the golden gate; 
gates in the south wall; Dr. Robinson’s bridge ; 
Solomon’s causeway ; vast gallery connected with 
the Fortress Antonia, discovered by Signor Pie- 
rotti; part of Bethesda. 3. Survey of the inte- 
rior;—The dome of the rock; the substructures 
in the south-east angle; the Mosk el-Ahsa, Justi- 
nian’s Church; its vaulted substructure ; north- 
west angle; Herod’s occult passage. 4. Cisterns 
and aqueducts; the fountains of Etham; aque- 
duct of Solomon; waters of the temple; vast 
system of aqueducts and conduits discovered by 
Dr. Pierotti; their connexion and purpose; con- 
clusions, 





A MEDIEVAL LEWIS. 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND (U.8.). 





In the numer of the Builder for January 25th, 
a correspondent asks to be informed when the 
“ Lewis” was first used in England or any other 
country. Of its antiquity there can be no doubt. 
Possibly it may date back to the building of the 
Pyramids, and was used in connexion with the in- 
strument spoken of by Herodotus, and the “ poly- 
spaston ” mentioned by Vitruvius. The stones in 
the pyramids have holes in them 8 inches by 4 
inches, evidently made for the introduction of 
some instrument employed to raise them to the 
several levels of the work. The large fragments 
of buildings in and around Rome show that they 
were originally raised and placed in the walls with 
the aid of the lewis, and I have examined a large 
fragment of a polished blue granite (Egyptian) 
column in the neighbourhood of the Coliseum, 
which had a hole drilled in the smaller diameter, 
for a lewis, just as we would prepare it for raising 
at the present day. 

But my object is to call your correspondent’s 
attention to the lewis described and figured in the 
“Facsimile of the Sketch-book of Wilars de 
Honecort,” edited by M. J. Quicherat, and trans- 
lated by the Rev. Robert Willis. The note under 
De Honecort’s drawing is as follows :—“ This is 
the way to make the most powerful engine known 
for raising weights ;” and in the chapter descriptive 
of the plate a drawing of the lewis (of which I 
inclose a rough sketch), on an enlarged scale, is 
given. This carries us back to the thirteenth 
century. The translator says :—‘ This lewis is of 
a form hitherto unknown, and is extremely simple. 
It has escaped the notice of the French com- 
mentators of Wilars.” In the note to the above 
the reader is referred to Perrault’s translation of 
Vitruvius, and also to Piranesi, for all the known 
forms of this instrument. Newton’s translation 
of Vitruvius will give the same information, and 
is much more accessible. 

This small place (Newport), though dignified 
with the title of “city,” has a population of 
10,000 only. It is, however, widely known as the 
most fashionable watering-place in the States. 
The island takes its name from Rhodes, which it 
much resembles in many particulars ; and the turf 
that covers every spot of soil not under cultiva- 
tion, down even to the rocky shore line, is like 
that of the best English lawns. The Indian 
name of the island is ‘ Aquidneck,”—Isle of 
Peace,—and the tribe in possession at the time 
of the first white settlement was marked by a 
superiority that made the most favourable impres- 
sion on the new comers. With the exception ofa 
few of their names associated with the islands 
and the more prominent points, we have nothing 
now to remind us of the race that once roamed 
the shores now frequented by beaux and belles, 
for pleasure, and a bath in the sea. Along the 
avenues, on the gentle hill sides overlooking the 
sea, and on the bold headlands, stately villas and 
picturesque cottages have been erected, many of 
them with little regard to expense, for the enjoy- 





ment of the “merchant princes” of the larger 
cities, who find time to spend their summers on 
this charming spot,—bathing in the surf in the 
morning, driving along the beaches, or through 
winding roads and dewy vales in the afternoon 
and in the evening entertaining their friends at 
home. These estates are only occupied (as a 
general thing) four months in the year. They 
embrace from two to forty acres of land, often 
laid out and embellished with exquisite taste, and 
in the aggregate, millions have been expended on 
these “cottages,” for all are so designated. 

In the town proper there are a number of 
buildings that carry the mind back to colonial 
times, one, of them, if we may believe the anti- 
quary, dating back even to days when the Viking 
rover, ' 


“ Wandering from his region frozen, 
On Vineland’s shores delighted once to roam.”’ 


Small as the place now is, prior to the revolu- 
tion which resulted in separating America from 
the mother-country, it was one of the leading 
places in the country, and its merchants established 
the market price in New York on all important 
goods. At that time its inhabitants were largely 
engaged in commercial pursuits; but at the same 
time they paid due regard to the claims of art 
and literature, and were not unmindful of what 
they owed to posterity. The present City Hall, a 
building in the Ionic order; the State House, an 
imposing structure; and the Redwood Library, an 
exquisite specimen of Roman Doric, were all from 
designs by Peter Harrison, architect ; and are 
all alike monuments of his skill and of the taste 
of those who favoured their erection. 

The Redwood Library was founded by Abraham 
Redwood, who came from Antigua in early life, 
and was so charmed with the island, that he spent 
the remainder of his days here. In connexion 
with a number of others, he formed a literary and 
philosophical society, of which Dean Berkeley, 
during the time of his residence in the island, was 
unquestionably the head. The books collected by 
the society formed the basis of the library, which 
was subsequently enriched by large purchases of 
books by Mr. Redwood, by the gift of a site for 
the library building on the part of Henry Collins, 
a member of the society; and the liberal support 
of the many friends of the institution. A few 
years since, it was found that the building was 
too small for the wants of the library ; and it has 
since been enlarged, and a fine reading-room and 
picture-gallery have been added. 

Dean Berkeley, when he came to America, 
landed at Newport, intending to sail from this 
port to Bermuda, the proposed site of his college. 
We all know how that project failed. He erected 
a house here, some distance in the rear of the city, 
and called it ‘ Whitehall,” a name that it 
still bears. When he returned to Dublin, he 
gave the estate to Yale College. The old 
building is still standing; and the students 
who resort to the island in the summer season 
frequently visit the spot associated with s0 
respectable a name. A short distance from 
Whitehall there is a wild place, overlooking 
the sea, known as “hanging rock.” In a fissure 
in this rock, large enough for a chair and table, 
Berkeley spent many hours in study, and here he 
wrote his “ Minute Philosopher.” On his return 
to Dublin, he purchased and sent out to Trinity 
Church a very fine organ, still in the church, and 
surmounted by the crown of England, which has 
never been removed. Trinity Church deserves 
more than a passing notice, for its history is an 
interesting one; but I must pass it. 

In later years, Channing, whose writings are 
well known in England, was born here, and his 
early love of literature was fostered and strength- 
ened in the Redwood Library. The first lessons in 
art received by Allston, who subsequently rose to 
the highest position in art in America, were given 
to him in this place ; and his fellow-student, Mal- 
bone, who was equally noted as a miniature 
painter, had a career as bright as it was short. 
And Stuart, who was born on a farm a few miles 
from the town, painted here prior to his visit to 
England, where he became the pupil of West; 
and on his return he painted many pictures, 1n- 
cludizg the full-length portrait of Washington, 
now in the State House, some few of which are 
still to be found in the town. 

But I have already encroached too much on 
your time, particularly as my sole object in ad- 
dressing you is to call your correspondent’s atten- 
tion to the lewis described by De Honecort, and 
not to take up your space with the relation of 
events that at best can have but little more than 
a local interest. Gro. C. Mason. 

Rhode Island. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE: HOUSE IN 
BOULOGNE, 


THE preceding engraving represents part 
of a detached house in Boulogne, and serves to 
show the style often adopted in modern French 
architecture. We may give some descriptive 
particulars hereafter. 








THE SITE OF KING’S CROSS AND LINE 
OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


Various and striking are the changes which 
have taken place here within a little more than a 
quarter of a century. Many still remember the 
making of the New-road ; the starting along it of 
Shillibeer’s first omnibus; the late Mr. Stakey’s 
mountain dust-heap; the locomotive trials on 
the site of the present Euston railway-station ; 
the old fever and small-pox hospital 'on the place 
where the Great Northern station now stands: 
and who that has seen it can forget the statue 
of King George l1V., to which we have 
on several occasions referred. The late re- 
moval of houses at Battle-bridge, across that 
singular thoroughfare called ‘“ Fifteen-foot- 
lane,” to Coppice-row, now makes a good 
opening, through which the locomotive will 
ere long run. The high land of the east 
part of Clerkenwell, occupied by Holford-square, 
&ec., has for London a bold appearance. Many who 
take a view from here now did not before think 
that any part of the metropolis was so hilly as 
those knew it to be who had looked down over the 
fields towards the Bagnigge-wells tea-gardens. 

Viewing the site of King’s-cross at present, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the convenience of the 
situation, and note how surely it must, as the 
metropolis grows, increase in importance. The cen- 
tral area now looks very spacious, and will be more 
so when, as will probably be the case ere long, 
the wooden railing in front of the Great Northern 
station is thrown down, and a compact booking- 
place for the underground railway is erected. 
Four great thoroughfares branch from here— 
the New and Euston roads, Maiden-lane, now 
the North-road, and the Gray’s-Inn-road, leading 
towards the City. These must all become places 
of very great traffic. Shops will ere long line 
the Euston-road; and already there is the sure 
evidence of this change between King’s-cross 
and Tottenham-court-road. 

In consequence of the tradition which exists 
that Battle-bridge was so called in consequence 
of the great contest having taken place there 
between Queen Boadicea and the Romans, we have 
constantly made inquiries, as we have before 
now mentioned, while all excavations have 
been in progress in this neighbourhood ; and, 
what with the formation of the Great Northern 
terminus the openings forthe underground railway, 
the formation of sewers, &c., there has been scarcely 
any portion of the ground left unturned. There 
has been no trace, however, discovered of this 
important contest. Generally it was seen to be 
virgin soil, with here and there traces of sewers, 
drains, and the ill-constructed foundations of 
houses, and sheds. A few coins, and some vessels 
of glass and pottery have been found. Of such a 
battle as is described in English history to have 
been fought, if it had happened on this spot, some 
trace must during the late important works have 
— sam 
While wandering hence Cityward, small and 
dilapidated houses for the iat part are ob- 
served to line the railway until we reach Coppice- 
row, when the scene which is presented is still 
extraordinary, The immense shorings which prop 
the dwellings, workhouse, and other buildings ; 
the suspended traffic, and general confusion, all 
show how thankful we should be that we need not 
now dread that the Strand and Fleet-street will 


be blocked upina simi i i 
a ed upin a similar way by the main-drainage 








COMPETITIONS. 


Glasgow.—The committee have selected the 
design of Mr. Honeyman from those submitted to 
them in a limited competition for the new United 
Presbyterian Church for the west end of Glasgow. 
The church will Occupy a very conspicuous site 
on the Great Western-road, between Lansdowne- 
crescent and the River Kelvin, and the works 
are to be commenced immediately. 

The Oxford Workhouse Plans.—After all the 
fuss about the reservation of the architect’s re- 
port, it has been published at the express desire of 
the gentleman whose feelings were so tenderly 
considered, but who seems not to have appreciated 


reputation. The architect disapproves of the de- 
sign of Mr. Castle as inefficient ; but Mr. Castle 
intimates that the reason why it is inefficient is, 
that the sum proposed to be expended—namely, 
7,000/.—is itself “inefficient.” He regards the 
reporter’s remarks, however, as “ gratuitously 
offensive.” Mr. Castle alleges that the most effi- 
cient plan is one or other of the three which they 
excluded on the question of cost. He proposes 
that all the designs be exhibited to the citizens. 
The Board of Guardians, however, considered such 
an exhibition premature, as it was not known 
whether the plan selected could be executed for 
the sum stipulated. One of the guardians has 
suggested that the clause in Mr. Fisher’s apecifi- 
cation providing for foundations is unsatisfac- 
tory ; and that two or three holes be dug on the 
site in order that an accurate depth for the foun- 
dation might be ascertained, and a proper clause 
inserted in the specifications before the new 
buildings were tendered for. The following pas- 
sage from the report relates to the area covered 
according to the several plans under consideration, 
and the probable cost. 


** Inext ascertained if they each possessed the stipulated 
requirements regardless of their suitability, and generally 
found them to have complied with the conditions, and 
then to find the areacovered by each plan and its cubical 
contents so as to form some idea of their relative costs. 
The following are the results :— 


Area covered by 


Cubical contents 
Buildings in Feet. i 


in Feet. 


Mr. W. Fisher .... 31,816 930,000 
Mr. J. Castle...... 31,855 924,600 
Mr.J.L.Seckham.. 32,099 862,000 


Thus it will be seen that in the area covered an‘ in their 
cubical contents little difference existed ; another point 
also established being that, supposing the gentlemen’s 
estimate of 7,000/. to be correct, the cost per foot cube 
would be about 2d. Not having carried out any work in 
Oxfordshire, I am not prepared to say what can be done ; 
but my experience in several parts of the country widely 
apart has been, that between 3d. and 4d. per foot is the 
very lowest sum for which a building of this kind can be 
executed.” 


As we have already stated, Mr. Fisher’s design 
was that preferred in the report. 

Liverpool.—In the recent competition for laying 
out the estate of the Tranmere Freehold Land 
Society, the committee, after examination of the 
plans submitted by about thirty competitors, 
awarded the first premium of 20/. to Messrs. W. 
Lownsborough & J. A. Meakin, of Liverpool; and 
the second premium of 15/7. to Messrs, Underwood 
& Billing, of Clifton, near Bristol. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Shrewsbury.—The foundation-stone of a Work- 
ing Men’s Hall has been laid in Shrewsbury, on 
the site of the buildings lately occupied as the 
Fox Hotel. Mrs. Wightman, a local celebrity, 
according to the Chronicle, was the originator of 
this work. A book titled “ Haste to the Rescue,” 
by Mrs. Wightman, has already realized a sum of 
700/.; and this she has appropriated to building 
purposes; and, in addition to this, subscriptions 
have come in rapidly ; so that upwards of 1,800/. 
are already obtained. It is, however, calculated 
that about 1,400/. more will be necessary to com- 
plete the undertaking. ‘The style of the building 
is to be an adaption of the Italian Medieval. 1t 
will be built of red brick, with parti-coloured 
brick and stone dressings, and encavstic tiles, 
with marble shafts to the window, and porch 
columns. It will have a frontage to Princess- 
street of 36 feet, extending backwards to College- 
hill 125 feet. The entrance will be by a recessed 
porch in the tower, which will be 65 feet high to 
the summit of the roof. The basement will con- 
tain baths and lavatory: there will be rooms for 
night schools ; a reading-room for a library, where 
papers and periodicals will be supplied; a room 
where friendly societies may transact business in- 
stead of meeting in a public-house; and a large 
common room, to which a man may take a friend 
at any hour, and where coffee, &c., will be supplied. 
There will also be a lecture-hall, where the weekly 
meetings of the institution will be held. This 
room will be 66 feet long, 42 feet wide, and 23 
feet high. Mr. Treasure, of Newport, has en- 
gaged to erect the building, according to the plans 
and specifications of the architect, Mr. Kandal, of 
Shrewsbury, for the sum of 3,120/. 

Chester.— The foundation-stone of the new 
market has been laid at Chester. The architects 
are Messrs. W. & J. Hay, of Liverpool; and the 
contractor is Mr. J. Roberts, of Chester.——The 
various works which, during the last twelve 
months, have been in progress at Tatton Park, the 
seat of Lord Egerton, are now nearly completed. 
The alterations and additions, according to the 
Chester Chronicle, comprise almost an entirely 





the motives of the guardians of his professional 


new western wing. The windows of Lord and 





Lady Egerton’s private apartments in this part of 
the building open upon a colonnade, from which a 
view is obtained of the pleasure-grounds and 
flower-garden, laid out some years ago from the 
design of Sir Joseph Paxton. The colonnade is 
of Hollington stone. The lower order is Doric, 
the upper Ionic; the columns of which have 
pedestals, and the intercolumniar spaces have 
stone balustrades 3 feet in height. The architect 
was Mr, G. H. Stokes, of London; and the works 
have been executed by Messrs. Foggett, Ellis, & 
Hinchliff, of Manchester, under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr. Bindley. 

York.—At the West Riding sessions, Mr. Green- 
wood said he wished to call the attention of the 
Court to a very serious matter. On the Ist of 
March, he found, in the newspapers, a notice 
signed by Mr. Munby, calling a meeting of the 
gaol sessions ; and at the bottom had slipped in an 
intimation that it would be proposed that a sum 
not exceeding 3,000/. should be expended in the 
erection of additional cells at York Castle. Mr. 
Greenwood then entered into the question of the 
origin of the present system of concentrating 
prisoners in York Castle; and expressed his 
conviction that if the 3,0007. were expended it 
must lead to an outlay which he feared might 
reach 150,0007. He concluded by moving a reso- 
lution empowering the chairman and other magi- 
strates of the Riding to seek an interview with 
the Home Secretary, with the object of obtaining 
his permission that the prisoners sentenced at York 
Castle to long periods of confinement should be 
remitted to the house of correction of the Riding 
from which they were sent. After some discus- 
sion, the chairman intimated his willinguess to 
seek an interview with the Home Secretary on 
the subject, and the resolution was then formally 
adopted. 

Halifax.—The Halifax corporation have re- 
cently completed a new reservoir, which is called 
the Albert. It is capable of holding 28,000,000 
gallons. At the present time the corporation 
reservoirs are all full of water. The total storeage 
will be adout 220,000,000 gallons. The daily 
consumption is about 1,003,000 gallons. 

Wakefield.—It is understood that an arrange- 
ment has been made between the Wakefield 
corporation and the directors of the Wakefield 
waterworks, that the town shall purchase the 
works, and all existing liabilities of the company, 
at 5/. per cent, on the share capital, and 25/2. 
for the shares. This will settle a long vexed 
question. 

Bradford.—Some fine warehouses have been 
built of late years, according to the local Observer. 
The pile of warehouses in Peel-place and Leeds- 
road cover a building area of about 1,200 square 
yards of ground. They are six stories in height, 
and built in the Italian Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture, the basements being of Bramley Fall sand- 
stone, and the remainder of the principal fagade 
of Park Spring ashlar, enriched with carving, 
chiefly symbolical of the trade and commerce of 
the town. They are partly fireproof, are all heated 
by steam, and have steam power for working the 
hoists, packing, and rollers, &c. The length of 
frontage to Peel-place and Leeds-road is about 
160 feet, and the height from the causeway 64 feet; 
area of flooring nearly 6,000 square yards. Total 
cost, about 24,000/., including site. The large 
warehouse of Schwann, Kell & Co., in Vicar-lane, 
covers an area of about 1,150 square yards of 
land, is six stories in height, besides attics, and has 
two frontages of a plain Italian style of architec- 
ture, about 210 ;feet in length and 66 feet in 
height. This building is also heated by steam, 
and has steam-engines of 12-horse power, which 
furnish power for driving the hoists, rolling 
frames, cranes, aud other machinery. This ware- 
house contains three large fire-proof strong-rooms ; 
and the staircases are entirely of stone. A water 
main is carried the whole height of the building 
within the back staircase, and valves are placed on 
each story, to which can be attached the hose, 
which is constantly kept on the premises, in case 
of fire. The total area of flooring is nearly one 
acre; and the cost, including the site, but with- 
out furniture, about 12,000/. The large pile of 
buildings in Well-street, known as Foster’s Build- 
ings, has, during the last year, been considerably 
added to and improved. The carving in the whole 
of these buildings has been executed by Messrs. 
Mawer & Ingle, of Leeds, from the designs of the 
architect. Five other warehouses are also in 
course of erection, by the same architect (Mr. E. 
Milnes), principally in Leeds-road and the Vicar- 
age estate. The greatest difficulty the architect 
has had to contend with has been caused by the 
very inefficient drainage which exists in and under 
| the public streets, and the great influx of water, 
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caused, as is supposed, by the stoppage of the 
collieries at Bunker’s-hill. 

South Shields.—It is proposed to do away with 
the high and low railway stations at South Shields,, 
and construct one station instead, according to a 
correspondent of the local Gazette. The proposed: 
change, he says, will be injurious to the inhabi-: 
tants of the town. The low station is ata junc- 
tion of five streets or roads; the high station,, 
near Trinity Church, is at a junction of five or six 
streets or roads; and the diversion of these 
thoroughfares to one station would be a great 
inconvenience. As to the nearest road to the 
Tyne Docks from the centre of the town, he 
adds, the nearest way is by Holborn-hill, along 
High Holborn, which is a less rise or radius than 
any other way to the docks, it being nearly a 
straight line from the Market-place. 

Workington.—Messrs. Blain & Frazer are the 
contractors for the new dock here, in place of Mr. 
Ritson, who has withdrawn. The new contractors: 
are ready to break ground. 

Dundee.—An improvement has been recently 
made in the reading-room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, according to the Warder. The hall is 
nearly 80 feet long, and about 35 feet in breadth. 
The roof is open timber, having dormer windows 
with Gothic tracery. There is a stained glass 
window in the west gable; and under this the hall 
is lighted by three large windows. In the space 
on each side of the centre window are placed busts, 
that on the south being the late Sir Robert Peel, 
and the one on the north the late Lord Panmure. 
Both are of white marble, placed on pedestals 
about 44 feet high, of finely-polished Peterhead 
granite. Over the busts, and reaching to about 
13 feet from the floor, are placed canopies of open 
Gothic work, in oak and gold. From these are 
suspended draperies of fine crimson cloth with deep 
fringes and silk tassels. These draperies form 
niches, as also a kackground, which brings out the 
sculptured work of the busts to advantage. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Braintree and Bocking.—A new public school 
has been erected and opened here. The building, 
which is erected in the Tudor style, was designed 
by Mr. H. Stock, of London, the surveyor to the 
county of Essex, and erected by Mr. J. Brown, of 
Bocking. The side of the main room fronts the 
street, and is relieved by four gables breaking out 
from the roof, and in which are placed the win- 
dows. From the centre of the roof rises a bell 
turret, surmounted by a spire finished with a 
gilded finial. The building is faced with red 
bricks, relieved by Bath-stone dressings. The 
front grounds are laid out with a green lawn and 
planted with shrubs; the whole being inclosed 
with a wall of brick and stone, surmounted by a 
horizontal iron fence. The main school-room is 
71 feet long and 32 feet wide, and about 20 feet 
high to the centre of the ceiling, which is plas- 
tered white, and is made in the form of an ellipse, 
supported by arched timber ribs. There is a 
Gallery Class-room, 21 feet by 13 feet, and a 
committee-room about the same size. The whole 
of the rooms are heated by hot-water apparatus, 
and lighted by rows of starlight gas-burners ; this 
part of the work being executed by Mr. F. B. 
€rittall, of Braintree. The main room is ven- 
tilated by two of Watson’s patent syphon vepti- 
lators. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cambridge.—Fresh efforts are being made for 
the erection of a new church for All Saints’ 
_. on the piece of ground opposite to Jesus 

ollege, offered by the Masters and Fellows of 
that Society ; and for the removal of the present 
structure, which is so great an impediment to 
the widening of the nrrrowest part of Trinity- 
street. A liberal response, according to the local 
Chronicle, has been made to this appeal for funds; 
and the architect consulted, Mr. Bodley, of Lon- 
don, having estimated the cost at 4,000/., tenders 
were invited, and have been sent in by Messrs. 
Thoday & Clayton, Bell, Attack, and’ Bullock, of 
Cambridge; Smith, of London ; and Ruddle, of 
Peterborough. The lowest tender, however, is for 
§,4007., and the highest for 6,200/.; these sums 
being exclusive of the upper part of the tower, 
seats, &c.; additions which would probably cost 
3,0002. more. 

St. Mary Cray.—The parish church, which has 
been closed about nine months for the purpose of 
undergoing a general reparation, has now been 
reopened. The restoration work includes new 
pewing, floor raised by a bed of concrete, new 
tiling, new roof over nave, gallery removed and 


tower thrown open, two chapels restored (one 
seated for the congregation), organ repaired, new 
stonework to six windows, new vestry and porch, 
churchyard levelled and old tombs lowered, and a 
new buttress. All the works were designed by: 
Mr. E. Nash, of London, architect, and have been 
executed by Mr. Holledge, of Norwood. The cost 
of the works has been about 1,800/., part of which 
has been obtained by:a rate. 

Marlborough.—A vestry meeting has been held 
in St. Peter’s Church, to consider the report pre- 
sented by Mr. Wyatt, the diocesan architect, for 
the repairing and repewing of the church. The 
report fully detailed the dilapidated state of the 
roof, the present injudicious internal arrange- 
ments, and the means proposed to remedy these 
evils; the cost of which was estimated at 1,000/. for 
the necessary repairs of the church, and 1,500/. 
for repewing and other internal alterations. It 
was resolved that the sum of 1,000/. should be 
raised on the rates of the parish, and that the 
rector be empowered to write to Mr. Wyatt for 
plans, specifications, &c., of the alterations pro- 
posed. 

Dorchester.—The little chapel recently added 
to the Dorset County Hospital has been opened by 
the Bishop of Salisbury. It has been erected at 
the sole expense of Mr. Robert Williams, of Bride- 
head, according to the Dorset Chronicle, which 
states that the new building is situate on the 
north-east corner of the hospital, and forms as it 
were a: continuation of tlie Bankes’ wing. It is 
in the Early English style of architecture, built 
of Ridgway random coursing, with Portland stone 
dressing, and is surmounted with a bell turret and 
spire, ornamented with crockets and gargoyles. At 
the east end there is a three-light window, the 
upper part of which is filled with tracery; and 
lancet windows are inserted on each side. The roof 
is formed of circular ribs, with diagonal boarding; 
and the walls are also panelled to a certain height 
all round. Under the chapel there is a lobby open 
to the yard by two arches, for the patients to re- 
sort to when the weather renders it advisable; and 
the whole arrangements have been laid out by 
Mr. B. Ferrey, of London, architect ; while the 
work has been executed by Mr. Wellspring, of 
Dorchester, builder, 

Worcester.—A third contract for the work of 
restoration at this cathedral is about to be entered 
upon, Messrs. Bennett & Son, of Birmingham, 
have hitherto carried out the works. The great 
or lower transept will form the main portion of 
the work to be done under this contract ; as also 
the walls and roofs between it and the porch. A 
new window will be inserted in the transept, but 
the design is not yet fixed. New windows are 
also to be inserted in the aisles on either side of 
the great west window of the nave. The great 
east window of the Lady chapel has been removed 
by Messrs. Hardman, of London, for the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Workmen are still employed 
on the upper transept ; and the floor of the Lady 
Chapel will shortly be laid with encaustic tiles. 
It has been resolved that Mr. W. J. Hopkins be 
appointed the architect of the new district church 
of St. Martin’s parish; and Mr. Hopkins is ac- 
cordingly engaged in preparing the necessary 
plans, &c. The roof of the ancient Guesten Hall 
(now, we are sorry to say, about to be destroyed) 
will be presented by the dean and chapter for the 
new church ; but its use depends on the state of 
its timbers on inspection by the architect. They 
are to a certain extent at least said to be rotten. 
The new church will be on Shrub Hill: it will be 
constructed to accommodate 800 persons. 

Bollington, near Macclesfield.—It has been 
decided to erect a Congregational chapel and 
schools in this place (containing about 6,000 in 
population), designs for which have been prepared 
by Mr. Williamson, of Bollington, architect. The 
arrangements comprise a chapel, 57 feet 6 inches 
by 36 feet, to accommodate, with gallery at one 
end, 480 persons. The school building is 52 feet 
6 inches by 24 feet, in two stories, and is intended 
to be built so that whenever it may become de- 
sirable to extend the chapel it will only be neces- 
sary to remove the partition wall to form commo- 
dious transepts thereto. The building will have 
a tower and spire 80 feet high; and the style of 
architecture adopted is the Early English period 
of Gothic. The estimated total cost is 1,800/.; 
all the stone being obtainable close to the intended 
site. 

Manchester. — With reference to a recent 
rumour, a local paper says;—We regret to be 
under the necessity of contradicting the alleged 
bequest of 8,000/., by the late Mr. George Faulk- 
ner, for the restoration of the tower of Man- 
chester Cathedral. The statute of mortmain would 








make any such bequest illegal; for, according to 





that law; money cannot be devised for the pur. 
chase of land or the erection. of buildings. This, 
of course, would bar such a bequest; but further, 
Mr. Faulkner never had such an intention. His 
wishes and words were confined to the expression 
of a belief that, if his sisters survived him, they 
would probably rebuild the cathedral tower. A 
new tower would cost 8,000/.: the subscriptions 
amount to only 2,500/. For some time past the 
canvassers have ceased their labours. 








STAINED GLASS. 

St. Mary’s Redcliff, Bristol—The window. in 
the east end of the south aisle has been filled 
with stained glass, executed by Messrs, Clay. 
ton & Bell. The four chief subjects are “The 
Agony in the Garden ;” “ The Betrayal ;” “ Ecce 
Homo ;” and “ Bearing the Cross.” Beneath are 
“The Last Supper ;” “ Judas leading the Soldiers 
into the Garden ;” “Our Lord before Caiaphas ;” 
and “The Mocking ;” while correspondent with 
these above are “Judas receiving the Bribe,” 
“The Suicide of Judas,” “The Scourging,” and 
“The Disrobing.” Surmounting all the other 
subjects are the angels and Maries at the tomb in 
the:middle compartments, with sleeping soldiers 
at each side. The window is good in expression; 
but rather weak in colour. Asa whole it is a very 
noticeable work. 

All Saints’, Dorehester:—A stained-glass window 
has been recently erected in All Saints’ Church, 
Dorchester, in memory of the late Mr. A. H. D, 
Troyte. The work was executed by Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Bell. The subjects chosen are representa- 
tions of infant baptism, ordination, the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and the burial of the 
dead. 

Ringwood Church.—The subscribers to the 
memorial to the late Rev. C. H. Maturin, for 
which about 80/. have been already raised, have re- 
solved that the amount subscribed be expended in 
placing one or more windows in the chancel of the 
church, with brasses underneath; a suitable inscrip- 
tion being engraved thereon. Mr. James Web 
objected to the contemplated windows, on the 
ground that they would be liable to be broken by 
storms, or at election contests, should Ringwood 
become a parliamentary borough ; and moved, as 
an amendment, that the memorial should be a 
monument in stone or marble. The amendment, 
however, was negatived. 

Scarning Church (Norfolk).—A stained-glass 
window has been inserted in the chancel of 
Scarning Church, the gift of Mr. P. N. Aufrere, 
the son of the late rector, in memory of his 
parents. The window consists of three lights. 
The centre one contains the figures of the Saviour 
in suffering, and the Saviour glorified: the side 
lights are filled with the figures of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, to whom the church is dedicated ; and 
beneath St. Peter is depicted his trial of faith, 
and under St. Paul his martyrdom. A septfoil 
in the head of the window is filled with tracery, 
and the arms and monogram of the donor are in 
two trefoils on each side of it. The work was de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 
There are also two other tracery windows in the 
same chancel, by the same artist, the gift of Mr. 
W. M. Warcup, M.D. ‘ 

St. Martin’s at Palace, Norwich.—A memorial 
window, the gift of Mrs. Marquitson, executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, has been erected 
in this church. The subject selected (Nathaniel 
‘brought to Christ) occupies the three openings in 
the tracery figures of the prophets. 

Leeds Parish Church—aA new stained glass 
window has been inserted at the south-east of the 
chancel. The window is of three main lights, 
with transoms dividing it rather unequally ; the 
upper spaces being the largest. Advantage has 
been taken of this architectural feature to place 
those subjects which require the greatest vertical 
space in the upper position. As a memorial win- 
dow, man’s birth, early life, and admission into 
the church, death, resurrection, and hoped-for 
ascension into Heaven, had been illustrated by 
similar events taken from our Lord’s history; and 
these again are typified by scenes under the old 
dispensation. In the three lower openings are 
represented our Lord’s birth; the Adoration of 
the Magi; and the Baptism in Jordan. Below 
them are the Old Testament types of the Expul- 
sion from Paradise; the Queen of Sheba present- 
ing gifts to Solomon, in admiration of his wisdom 
and greatness; and Moses striking the Rock in 
the Wilderness. In the three upper lights are 
represented our Lord’s death, resurrection, and 
ascension. Beneath them respectively are the 
sacrifice of Isaac; the whale casting forth Jonah ; 





and Elijah ascending inte Heaven, his mantle 
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falling u Elisha. Interwoven in the orna- 
nental canta which surmount these upper 

ups are angels with scrolls and texts; and in 
the larger portions in the tracery are angels 
pearing emblems of the Passion. 








CRYSTAL PALACE APPROACHES, 


Tax Chatham and Dover Railway Company have 
this session promoted a line starting from the junc- 
tion of their Metropolitan and Victoria lines at 
Brixton, and proceeding through Peckham, Forest 
Hill, and Sydenham, up to the road front of the 
Crystal Palace ; and the Parliamentary Committee 
have declared that, subject to the Brighton Com- 

any constructing a portion of the line, over which 
the other company is to have ample running 
powers, the Bill should pass. This measure will 
ive access to the palace on a sufficiently high 
level to avoid the inconvenience caused by the 
present numerous stairs; and as the new station 
—which is intended to be placed in Dulwich 
Wood, immediately opposite the palace—will have 
platforms of nearly 1,000 feet in length, with 
several wide covered lateral approaches to the 
level of the lower floor of the building; it is 
obvious great public convenience will result from 
the passing of this additional means of access to 
the palace. As this new line will also open up 
the Metropolitan (Underground) railway by the 
intended bridge at Blackfriars, the Northern 
railways, the metropolitan stations in Farring- 
don-street and in the New-road, will thus be in 
direct communication with the palace. The chain 
of communication with the North London rail- 
way by Kensington and Wandsworth is also fast 
approaching completion; and thus it is evident 
that, ere long, the great desideratum of ready 
and convenient railway access to the Crystal 
Palace will be attained. At the present moment 
considerable works are being carried out at the 
palace. The floors of the building, to which 
attention was directed in our pages some time 
since, are being repaired. A new wide triple 
staircase has been erected ; leading from the great 
transept to the basement; so that the crowds 
assembled at the palace on days when the great 
fountains are played, and other popular occasions, 
may escape from the building to the gardens, and 
vice versd, without the pressure and inconvenience 
so often complained of, 





BRICK-MAKING. 

THE manufacture of bricks his undergone many 
improvements of late years; yet has scarcely kept 
pace with other departments of industrial inven- 
tion and utilization. The greater portion of the 
bricks ordinarily used for building purposes are 
the same in quality and texture as they were from 
twenty to thirty years back. Later still, and 
until about the commencement of George III.’s 
reign (at which period a great impetus in the ex- 
tension of the metropolis took place), when stone 
was but sparingly employed, and then generally 
im conjunction with brick; we have evidence 
now existing in the presence of a few old 
houses scattered here and there, that bricks were 
better and more carefully manufactured than at 
the present day. Yet this is somewhat incompre- 
hensible, seeing that bricks still hold the foremost 
rank as a building material, and will doubtless long 
continue to do so. Stone is mostly too dear for 
the purpose; and iron, the only possible substi- 
tute, has several objectionable qualities that will 
probably stand in the way of its general adoption. 
Many clays and earths might be worked up with 
advantage, both as to solidity and ornamental ap- 
pearance: for example, how many beautiful and 
durable earth compositions brought into existence 
by the potters’ art might be used, with certain 
modifications, in the construction of buildings and 
houses; and especially those of the highest type 
where the increase of a few thousands of pounds 
is of little moment. 

A good means of preventing wet from pene- 
trating through the walls of houses, &e., would 
probably be by having, as you have already sug- 
gested, one side of bricks (for the outside surface) 
glazed : where used for outhouses or other erections 
which are not to receive paperhanging ornamenta- 
tion, &c., they might be glazed on both the inward 
and outward sides. 

,_ Washing or brushing the walls of a new build- 
Ing, as soon as the mortar has had time to harden, 
with boiled oil, or other and resinous liquids, would 
probably prove effective, and last many years. 
This could be renewed, if necessary, at distant 
periods, and the cost need not be much. 

Notwithstanding the many improvements in 


brick manufacture, the primitive, clumsy, and 








extravagant process of drying them by means of 
kilns still prevails. Would it not be better to 
construct cast-iron and brick buildings, of a 
circular form, and closed; having many ranges of 
shelved galleries, upon which to lay the bricks to 
be dried? A comparatively small furnace ia their 
centre would generate a regular amount of heat ; 
which pervading the whole building, all would 
be thoroughly dried and hardened. To effect this, 
however, the shelves should be made in open 
lattice-work or grating (I am at a loss here for 
suitable technical language), so that the hot air 
may dry the bricks equally on both sides: 
the bricks should also be so placed that a trifling 
space be left between each of them,—say a quarter 
of aninch. By adopting a rational system like 
this, a great saving in the consumption of fuel 
might be effected, and in the loss from spoilt and 
imperfectly-burnt bricks. A decreased cost in 
brick mauufacturing would undoubtedly lessen the 
expense of house-building ; and it is therefore only 
a just expectation to look for an ultimate decline 
in the price of rent,—a great benefit to the 
majority of the people, to whom it is the heaviest 
of their burden. M. M. P. 








“ COSTLESS VENTILATION.” 


FEE.ine satisfied that this important subject 
would gain by being “ ventilated ;” I sent to Mr. 





‘tage of a window 2 feet open with privacy and 
without draught. When not in caeiiatalien 
can be rolled up into a very small compass. 

Unpatented, I with pleasure give the result of 
my investigations to your readers (to whom I 
leave the decision where is the “puff” to which 
Mr. Pepper alludes) ; wishing them to experiment 
with a piece of wood and calico, and judge for 
themselves. Perhaps, too, Mr. Pepper himself, 
interested in the welfare of the public, will do the 
same; and, if satisfied, will give these plans the 
advantage of his support. Fortunately, however, 
from their simplicity, costlessness, and efficacy, 
they will recommend themselves, and will not 
require for their establishment a company of 
“limited liability.” 

The following facts may interest your readers, 
Before adopting these two plans, my room was 
generally, at ceeding, with four gas-jets lighted, 80 
degrees of heat, when the thermometer, breast- 
high, stood at 65 degrees: ow, the two thermo- 
meters are generally within one degree of each 
other ; and in the evening, when the gas is burn- 
ing and the thermometer outside at 45 to 50 de- 
grees, I have two openings near the ceiling (instead 
of at the meeting-rails), each 5 feet by 4 inches, 
and the window open 2 feet, with hoppers just 
described. With this arrangement, the thermo- 
meter generally rises 2 to 3 degrees. When 
the thermometer outside stands at 50 to 55 


John Henry Pepper, Polytechnic, a copy of my degrees, I have both windows open, with hoppers 
letter on this subject inserted in your columns on in front as described, besides the two openings at 
March Ist; a fact he might, in his remarks in | ceiling,—a ventilation at such a season as this 


your issue of the 5th instant, have acknowledged. | never before bearable. 


In such a wholesome 


I only mentioned the “ Tarlatan system” to | atmosphere the social meal, with “the feast of 
condemn it, and to state that the principle of reason and the flow of soul,” most pleasantly runs 
admitting the air at the top of the window-sash ‘on; probably because an al fresco spread is more 
was wrong, as the draught is directed downwards | exhilarating than one in a deleterious atmosphere. 


on the sitter; and on the all-important question 
of draught from the plan on which he lectures 
and advocates, Mr. Pepper is discreetly silent ; for 
the fact is, wire gauze does not prevent it; and 
on this part of the subject I may observe, that 
while at the outset the tarlatan of a mauve colour 
is hardly visible, and did with me last in decent 
order a summer season untouched; in no case does 
the “ unsightly rag” become such an eyesore and 
obstruction to light as wire gauze; is infinitely 
less costly ; and is renewed with less trouble than 
the cleaning the wire gauze takes. Another 
serious objection to the fastened folding gauze is, 
that it limits the opening of the window-sashes, 
both for increased ventilation and other uses. Mr. 
Pepper admits that the wire gauze becomes 
clogged with blacks; and triumphantly points. to 
this as “one of the proofs of the efficacy of the 
system ;” but while, in this condition, it is for 
the time a useless obstruction, in how many cases 
would the trouble be taken to remedy it, even if 
discovered ? 

Wishing not to “protest too much” in favour 
of “ costless ventilation,” I stated “heavy blacks 
cannot ascend with the air :” I will strengthen this 
assertion by now stating light blacks are not ad- 
mitted in ordinary conditions of the atmosphere ; 
though doubtless they are in cases of violent com- 
motion, caused by very high wind: the more the 
lower sash is raised, the more the difficulty of 
blacks entering between the meeting rails is 
increased. 

The “narrow slit” between the meeting rails 
will doubtless be found to admit as much air as 
the openings of wire gauze or perforated zinc. I 
have satisfied myself that the outward and inward 
currents of air are uniform in direction,—the for- 
mer being always at the sides of the window, the 
air rushing in at the centre. 

Although the plan I have suggested answers 
admirably for ordinary daily ventilation, for win- 
dows without overhanging drapery, at night, with 
gas in crowded rooms; neither the above nor the 
one mentioned “in another place” is at all equal 
to the occasion : in these cases I adopt the follow- 
ing, also costless, very efficacious, and which may 
be used with overhanging draperies. 

Throw up the lower sash 2 feet or more, at 
pleasure, and draw the blind down to within 
6 inches of opening: ate9 inches above the height 
of an ordinary person, say 6 feet or 6 feet 3, 
place a hook in moulding of shutter case furthest 
from the window, on each side, and another 
2 inches below the moulding on each side, in front 
of window-sill: tightly stretch across the window 
a length of linen or calico, with loops or rings to 
attach to the four hooks; leaving the calico 
9 inches larger than required to hang down 
loosely on each side: this forms what is, I be- 
lieve, technically called by architects a “ hopper.” 
The air enters in full volume, strikes against the 
broad surface of the calico, and is directed up- 
wards towards the ceiling. Here is the advan- 








So highly do I appreciate ventilation, that I am 
not satisfied if I enter my home from the outside 
air and detect a perceptible deficiency of atmo- 
spheric purity within. 

PrtTrrR Hinckes Bir. 








HOLLOW WALLS. 


Your correspondents, in alluding to the subject 
of hollow walls, seem to deem the use of headers 
for connecting the inner with the outer portions 
of the wall indispensable; but such is really not 
the case. If they were to visit the town of 
Southampton they would find the hollow-wall 
system prevailing to such an extent, that at least 
80 per cent. of the dwellings of the working 
classes erected there within the last ten years, 
have their external walls hollow. 

The method adopted is this: —Two 44-inch 
walls are built, with an intervening space of 
2 inches, and connected by means of light cast- 
iron clamps, shaped somewhat like the letter } ; 
the two parallel bars being about 3 inches by 
1 inch by 3 inch, and the connecting bar from 
#-inch to }-inch diameter, and of such length as 
to allow the parallel bars to rest in the frog of 
the brick. There is a boss or moulding cast on 
the connecting bar in the centre of its length, 
which prevents the passage of moisture along the 
clamps. These clamps are usually built in every 
fourth course in height, and about 3 feet apart 
in length of the wall; care being taken to place 
them in each alternate tier in such a manner 
that the clamp in one tier comes over the centre 
of the space between the clamps in the next 
lower tier, or, as it may be called, breaking joint 
with them. 

So common is the use of these clamps in South- 
ampton and its neighbourhood, that they form 
part of every local ironmonger’s stock-in-trade ; 
and that they form an efficient tie for walls of 
the above description is abundantly proved by 
their continued use; and I think 1 may say 
the absence of a single failure, or wall-splitting 
case; and, asa proof of their value in forming a 
dry wall, I have seen instances where one or more 
headers have been carried through the whole 
thickness of the wall through the negligence of 
the workman, in which case they rarely failed 
to discover their presence by a damp spot on 
the internal plaster, or a soil on the paper in 
damp weather. Another method of keeping thin 
or defective walls dry, in the above-named locality, 
is to cover them with slates, a custom which, 
for obvious reasons, is more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. Cc. B. 








VENTILATION OF WATER-CLOSETS. — A corre- 
spondent points out the small provision for venti- 
lation of closets provided in some of the new 
houses in the suburbs of London. We fully agree 
with him as to the fact, and the evils resulting. 
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ON IRON BEAMS. 


In answer to a letter in your journal (p. 252), allow me 
to observe that the pocket-book alluded to transcribes 
verbatim pages 73 to 79 inclusive of Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Treatise 
on Cast and Wrought Iron, 1854 ;” which is the date given 
of Fairbairn’s treatise in the list of works recommended 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects to candidates 
for a voluntary architectural examination, 2nd May, 1861. 
Well, in page 77 of this work, we read, ‘‘ Nowa cast-iron 
beam of the best form and strongest section, and calcu- 
lated to support the same load, would weigh’ about 2 tons, 
whereas the wrought-iron beam would only weigh 16cwt. 
1 qr. 14lb., or little more than one-third of the weight of 
the cast-iron beam. This difference of weight is of consi. 
derable importance, as the advantages of using the plate- 
beams do not consist solely in the saving of nearly two- 
thirds of the material, but there is less weight to carry, 
and much greater certainty as regards the ultimate 
strength and security of the beams.’’ 

Let us now turn to page 106, where in speaking of the 
plate beam we read as follows :—‘‘ It will be observed 
that the beam above referred to had its flanges of equal 
section, and equal areas; whereas the top flange should 
have been nearly double that of the bottom one, in order 
to have equalized the forces of resistance to the tranverse 
strain.’? At the bottom of the same page we again read 
** it will be safer, and more in accordance with the ex- 
periments, to take 60 for the constant in the usual for- 
mula, instead of 75 for the plate beams, which are secured 
from lateral flexure.’’ In my letter I took the constant 
26 for cast-iron (see page 27 of Fairbairn), and constant 
75 for the wrought-iron plate beam. Let us now reduce 
the latter to 6v, as recommended by Mr. Fairbairn, for 
when the beam is not secured from lateral flexure, and 
omit taking into account the web of the beam, for the 
simple reason that this forms no part of Fairbairn’s 
calculations for the strength of these beams; and we 
shall then find that the area and weight of the top and 
bottom flanges is positively greater in the wrought-iron 
beam than in the cast-iron beam. If we use the constants 
60 and 26 to express the areas of the bottom flanges, we 
shall, by reversing them, have 26 for area of bottom 
flange for the wrought-iron beam, and 60 for area of 
bottom flange for the cast-iron beam; we shall also have 
26 x 2=52 for area of top flange for the wrought-iron 
beam, and 60+6=10 for area of top flange for the cast- 
iron beam ; therefore— 


Bottom flange. Total. 
Wronght-iron 26 78 


Cast-iron 60 10 70 


Mr. Prichard does not mention the title and date of 
Mr. Fairbairn’s latest work on the subject, where, he 
believes it to be stated that the proportion the top ought 
to bear to the bottom flange is as 12to11. I will, in 
conclusion, merely refer to a back number of your 
journal, containing remarks on the strength of materials 
deduced by Mr. Charles H. Haswell (for the ‘‘ Journal of 
the Franklin Institute ’’), from the experiments of Bar- 
low, Buchanan, Fairbairn, Hodgkinson, Stephenson, 
Major Wade, and others; there we find ‘‘ the following 
results of the resistances of metals will show how the 
material should be distributed, in order to obtain the 
maximum of strength with the minimum of material :— 


Top flange. 
52 


To tension. To crushing. 
. Tons. Tons. 
Wrought-iron 23 12 
Copper 16 3 
. 8 51 
Cast-iron { 8 37 
Hence in a wrought-iron beam the upper flange should 
be as 23 to 12, or 2 to 1. T.M. 








THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


At the last meeting of the Holborn Board of 
Works, Dr. Gibbon, the medical officer of health, 
made a report containing the following :— 


**T have received a complaint of a smoke nuisance 
arising from Mr. Kemble’s furnace, at No. 20, Hatton- 
wail. On examination I found that the only attempt that 
the proprietor has made towards consuming the smoke 
has been by drilling a few holes in the furnace-door: this 
may, perhaps, have a little abated the dense volumes of 
black smoke that issue from the chimney-flue, but is 
assuredly not what the Act of Parliament means by an 
efficient smoke-consuming apparatus, Hitherto your 
Board has left the suppression of these smoke nuisances 
in the hands of the police, who are required to carry out 
the provisions of the Smoke Act; but Iam sorry to be 
obliged to say that they have done so with little effect in 
this district. 

The smoke nuisance in the metropolis is a very great 
one: it not only detracts greetly from the architectural 
splendour of the metropolis, and entails a considerable 
expense upon the inhabitants for cleaning, washing, &c., 
but is very detrimental to the public health. It not only 
thickens and contaminates the air we breathe; but, by 
arresting a great portion of the sun’s rays, and by blight- 
ing vegetation, it enfeebles the vital powers of the people. 
Direct sunlight has a most beneficial influence on the 
human frame, in preventing rickets, scrofula, and con- 
sumption. That smoke destroys vegetation is a matter 
of every day experience; and as vegetation absorbs car- 
bonic acid gas, and exhales pure oxygen gas; being in 
fact the only known source from which oxygen of the 
atmosphere is derived; its destruction amidst a popula- 
tion of three millions of people must have a baveful 
effect on the public health. This nuisance also exerts an 
indirect influence on health, by necessitating the closure 
of windows to keep out the blacks, and thus prevents the 
adequate ventilation of dwelling-rooms, counting-houses, 
and manufactories. 

Under these circumstances, it appears to me to be a 
question deserving serious cons:deration, whether it is 
not desirable for your board to institute direct pro- 
ceedings to abate the smoke-nuisance, as you do to 
=. other evils that are prejudicial to the public 

ealth. 








TELEGRAPHIC.—A prospectus has been issued of 
the Cape of Good Hope Telegraph Company, 
with a capital of 62,000/., in shares of 57. each, 
for the construction of a system of telegraph in 
South Africa, with a subsidy of 1,500/. per annum 
from the Cape Legislature for fifteen years. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


WINDOW-SASHES.—D. Miles, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. Dated 7th August, 1861.— The 
patentee claims the combination of parts tied or 
kept together by metallic tongues ; forming, when 
complete, a rigid and secure window-sash ; and 
permitting, on the withdrawal of the said metallic 
tongues, both the upper and lower sashes partially 
to revolve, in order that either side of the glass 
may be cleaned from the interior of the room or 
chamber at pleasure ;—also the combination of 
parts in using which he dispenses partly with 
the metallic tongues for the lower sash, or for 
both upper and lower sashes, and uses a spring 
catch, or two spring catches, in lieu thereof ;—also 
the combination of parts by which he causes both 
upper and lower sashes to present, singly or toge- 
ther, either face of the glass to the interior of 
the chamber, substituting the use of spring 
catches in lieu of metallic tongues. 

CovEerina For Hovusss, &c.—N. A. Lessueur, 
Paris. Dated 7th August, 1861.—This invention 
consists, principally, in giving to bricks, tiles, &c., 
by means of grooves, notches, or mortices cut in 
dovetail, the faculty of being set and fixed rapidly, 
solidly, and economically. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF Doors, GATES, AND 
SHUTTERS, PRINCIPALLY APPLICABLE TO FIRE- 
Proor Bourtpines.—W. S. Hoag, Rotherhithe, 
London. Dated 8th August, 1861.—This inven- 
tion consists in forming the above-mentioned 
articles of parallel iron or other metal bars, rebated 
or grooved to receivejbricks or other moulded forms 
of earthen materials. In many cases ordinary 
bricks will answer the purpose, and may be 
variously disposed according to the structure re- 
quired, The parallel iron bars are combined with 
an external iron framing of the form and size 
desired. 

PRESERVATION OF STONE AND OTHER ANA- 
LOGOUS ABSORBENT SuBsTANCES.—F. 8. Barff, 
Doblin. Dated 9th July, 1861.—This invention 
consists in employing for the said purposes solu- 
tions of the alkaline silicates, combined with the 
aluminate of potash, or other suitable re-agent, 
in such proportions as to allow sufficient time to 
elapse for manipulating the said solutions, and 
thus enabling it, when applied to the surface of 
the stone, or otherwise, to enter into and effec- 
tually penetrate the same. The said solutions, in 
combination with powdered pumice-stone, or other 
like material, are also employed for producing or 
manufacturing artificial stone for attrition, build- 
ing, or other purposes. 

Guiazinc HorTICULTURAL BUILDINGS, THE 
Roors oF Rattway Stations, &c.—Z'. G. Mes- 
senger, Loughborough. Dated 6th September, 
1861.—This invention consists in laying glass in 
such wise that each edge of the glass (which glass 
may be of any required shape or size) shall lie on 
one side of an open gutter, which said gutter may 
form a gutter only, or it may form a gutter and 
rafter, either cast or rolled in one or two parts: 
the said gutter is made to carry off all the con- 
densed vapours from the interior, as well as the 
rain, &e. 

Bricks. — R. O. White, Blackheath Park. 
Dated 7th September, 1861.—This invention is 
applicable when burning bricks in open clamps or 
kilns, where fire is mixed with the brick earth, 
and is also interposed in between some of the 
courses, For these purposes, in order that the 
bricks may be more uniformly burned, and come 
out of an open kiln or clamp of uniform quality, 
the system of setting the bricks in “necks,” here- 
tofore practised, is got rid of; and the bricks are 
set in one direction, in such manner that each 
course of bricks breaks course with the course 
above and below. 

APPARATUS FOR Maxina BricKks, TIes, 
Drain-Piprs, &c. — P. Effertz, Manchester. 
Dated 5th September, 1861.—This machine is in- 
tended for producing perforated solid and paving 
bricks, gutter-tiles, roofing-tiles, cornice-tiles, pan- 
tiles, drain-pipes, and other similar articles. The 
clay is fed into the machine through a hopper, 
mixed by a combination of screws through a grate 
to be cleansed from stones &nd other objectionable 
matters, modelled or moulded by pressure to the 
desired shape, and received as an endless band by 
a rolling table in front of the machine. This 
rolling table is provided with a self-acting cutter 
put in motion by the band of clay emerging 
from the machine, and cutting the said band 
into any length desired at right angles to 
the surface, or at an angle proportionate to 
the velocity. The necessary pressure is exerted 
through a combination of screws requiring less 
power than any other now in use. The machine 





* Selected from the Engineer, and other sources. 
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consists of two main parts or divisions. First] 
the press for mixing, cleansing, and shaping the 
clay. Secondly, the self-acting cutting-table on 
which the band of clay emerging from the mould 
is cut. The invention cannot be described with. 
out reference to the drawings. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING, ESPECIALLY 
APPLICABLE TO TURKISH Batus.—R. W. Jones 
Cork. Dated 26th Angust, 1861.—By this inven. 
tion the patentee proposes, by flues, passages, or 
air-chambers, peculiarly constructed and arranged 
between the heated floor immediately over the 
heating flues and under the upper floor of the 
sudatorium and tepidarium, to prevent accidents 
by burning. The heating flues are connected with 
an ordinary furnace, over which are placed two 
boilers; one a circulating boiler for heating water, 
the other a steam boiler for generating steam or 
vapour, which is admitted into the hot rooms of 
the Turkish baths by a pipe which branches off 
into each room, and is regulated or controlled b 
separate cocks ; to which again are attached perfo- 
rated pipes which can be arranged in such a 
manner that the general and equal distribution of 
vapour is so completely under control that the 
vapour can never become disagreeable or oppres- 
sive, nor condense on the body of the bather. The 
hot-air flues, passages, or chambers constructed 
between the two floors are also used to obtain an 
equal and even distribution of heat in every part 
of the hot room or sudatorium, and also in the 
tepidarium ; and maintaining the required dif- 
ference in the temperature of the two rooms ; and, 
further, for lowering or increasing the tempera- 
ture for the admission of pure oxygenized hot air 
for the purpose of ventilation, driving out impure 
air; and which obviates the necessity of chilling 
the bather by the introduction of cold air; and 
this pure oxygenized hot air is also used for dis- 
posing of the vapour, which is only allowed to pass 
over the surface of the body of the bather, to 
soften it, and. to assist perspiration. By the use 
of tiles of a peculiar make, which fit into each 
other where they join over the heating flues, the 
admission of gas, smoke, or any other ivjurious or 
deleterious matter, is impossible, and the air is 
thereby preserved pure. For retaining heat fine 
sand is used. : 





Hooks Received. 


VARIORUM. 


No. III. of London Society contains, amongst 
other well written papers, an appreciative descrip- 
tion of the remarkable work just now finished by 
Mr. Maclise, in the Royal Gallery, House of Lords— 
“The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher after 
Waterloo.” The number is a very good one.—— 
“The Popular Science Review: edited by James 
Samuelson. London: R. Hardwicke.”—The April 
number of this cheap and popular quarterly review 
contains articles on the Phosphorescence of the Sea, 
by A. de Quatrefages ; on the Sun and Solar Pheno- 
mena, by Professor Breen; on Light and Colour, 
by Robert Hunt; onthe Great Exhibition Building, 
by W. Fairbairn,—slighter than we should have 
anticipated ; on the Application of Science to Elec- 
tro-plate Manufactures, by G. Gore; on Artificial 
Precious Stones, by W.S. Howgrave; and various 
other and miscellaneous matter, including reviews, 
and scientific summary. This number is the third 
only of this new review, but it appears to be both 
entertaining and instructive. Some of the papers 
are illustrated by engravings, coloured as well as 
uncoloured. “The War in America; being an 
historical and political account of the Southern and 
Northern States; showing the origin and cause of 
the present Secession War. By Colonel Tal. P. 
Shaffoer, LL.D. and Barrister, &c. London : 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co.” The British public is 
better acquainted with Colonel Shaffner’s name 
in connexion with the friendly desire of our Trans- 
atlantic cousins to communicate with us by elec- 
tric telegraph, than as an author. The present 
work appears to be moderately conceived and 
executed, as regards political bias; so much so 
that the author expects that ‘neither the 
fanatics of the north nor the fire-eaters of the 
south will be pleased with the expositions” he 
has made. The account of the origin of the 
federality (which, by the way, was itself a seces- 
sion from a previous confederation, though of 
very brief duration) is particularly interesting at 
the present moment; and it seems to show that, 
while the respective states contemplated a 
lasting union, they specially reserved each its own 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence; as, 1- 
deed the republicans were not very likely at that 
time to overlook the determination to do; and it 
appears to have been partly because this seems to 
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—— 

have been imperfectly effected in the first con- 
federation that the secessional federality was gone 
into by Washington and his confréres. The pre- 
gent secession, however, is a sad blow to the great- 
ness (in every sense) of the United States; and it 
is to be hoped that Colonel Shaffaner’s hint of the 
conquering power of “the olive-branch ” may 
somehow lead to a settlement of the unfortunate 
difference. We are inclined to think, with the 
author, that the South cannot be finally subjugated 
by the cannon, however triumphantly the federal 
troops may march through the land. Colonel 
Shaffaer’s book contains much to interest. 





Miscellanen. 


Somerset County Surveyorsuip.—It has 
peen resolved at the Spring session for the county 
to raise the surveyor’s salary from 200/. to 300/. 
per annum. 

MerropotiraN Buriprne Act (1855) AMEND- 
went.—Colonel Sykes having obtained leave to 
pring in a bill to alter and amend the Metro- 
politan Building Act (1855), the bill was brought 
up and read a first time. 

Rartway LRarric Rrecerpts.—The traffic re- 
ceipts of railwaysin the United Kingdom amounted, 
for the week ending the 5th of April, on 10,145 
miles, to 491,7207.; and, for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 9,911 miles, to 525,580/. ; 
showing an increase of 234 miles, and a decrease 
of 33,8607. The falling off in the traffic of tine 
week, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1861, is considerable in the passenger traffic of 
the great lines; caused by the comparison being 
made with Easter week in 1861; and also in the 
goods traffic, in consequence of the depression of 
trade in the manufacturing districts. The traffic 
receipts of the week show an increase of 23,1201. 
as compared with those of the preceding week 
ending the 29th of March. 

PropERTY IN LIVERPOOL. EXCHANGE BUILD- 
1xes.—Mr. Norton, valuer, of London, the umpire 
in the reference between the old proprietary 
and the new company, has awarded to the former 
the sum of 317,350/. for the purchase by the 
latter of the Exchange Buildings. The quantity 
of land occupied by the buildings is 4,370 super- 
ficial yards, so that the price to be paid is equal 
to 72]. 128. 6d. per yard. It was contended by 
Mr. John Stewart, Mr. Culshaw, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, that the present rentals were too low, and 
that they thought that, considering the demand 
for offices and the increase of commerce, properly 
improved, it would be worth 401,0007. On the 
other hand, Mr. Samuel Holme, Mr. Picton, and 
Mr. Boult considered the present value as being 
a building site, reducing it to land, and adding 
the value of the present buildings as materials 
to be re-used in the new erection. Mr. Holme 
valued it in this light at 245,000/., and Mr. 
Picton at 243,00027. 

InsTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN ScoTLAND.— 
The proceedings at the sixth meeting of the 
present session of this institution have been 
printed. They comprise papers “On Veneer- 
cutting Machinery,” by Mr. Whitesmith ; “ On 
Movable Bridges,” by Mr. D. M‘Call; and “On 
the Expansive Working of Steam,” by Dr. Mac- 
quorn Rankine; together with discussions on the 
various papers, and on that of Mr. J. F. Spencer 

“On Surface Condensation.” In the paper on 
veneer-cutting machines, Mr. Whitesmith states 
the case as so far against tf@new German cutting- 
machine and in favour of the old circular-saw 
system ; but on the whole gives the palm to the 
German ; at least as regards the number of veneers 
tobe had per inch; the maximum of which, by 
the circular saw, he states at seventeen, and by the 
German cutting-knife at twenty-two; but the 
averages in both cases he fixes at eleven to four- 
teen or sixteen for the circular saw and “ much 
fewer” than twenty-one for the knife. One objec- 
tion he has to the latter is, that from having 
to use oxalic acid to promote facility of working 
with the knife, chemical reactions must take place, 
whereby the tannin of the wood and oxide of the 
knife must: produce ink which would discolour the 
veneer ; and that the grain in German cut veneers 
Was generally indistinct, so that they were left 
unsold when those produced by the circular saw 
mixed with them had been sold. On being ques- 
tioned on the subject of discolouring, however, 
Mr. Whitesmith admitted that he merely spoke of 
the risk of discolouring, and did not seem to have 
seen or known of any instance in point. On the 
other hand, water was said to be what was mostly 
used for facility of working with the German 
nife, which was thus kept cool, as it required to 
from the rapidity of its action. 


Bie Ben.—In reply to a question in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Cowper said it appeared, from 
the report of Dr. Percy, of the Metallurgical 
Museum, Jermyn-street, that the bell might be 
used, but at the risk of its breaking to pieces and 
falling upon the heads of persons below. Under 
these circumstances he was unwilling to take upon 
himself the responsibility of having the bell used 
without a further examination. When the bell 
did sound it created considerable dissatisfaction 
and annoyance to hon. members of this house; and 
he also believed that there was no wish to have a 
repetition of the same melancholy sound. Before 
the bell was re-cast he should bring the matter 
before the House, and place an estimate on the 
table. 

THE EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES.—On the 
10th inst., a deputation from the vestry of the 
parish of Chelsea waited by appointment on the 


of Works, at the House of Commons, to urge 
upon him the desirability of having the embank- 
ment of the Thames continued from Westminster 
to Battersea-bridge, and the low level sewer 
carried under it. Mr. Tite explained the objects 
of the deputation; and Mr. Cowper, in reply, 
said he fully agreed with them that the present 
was the time to move in the matter; but as the 
case of Chelsea differed from that of the Strand 
and Fleet-street, and had no excessive trafiic of 
which to be relieved, he did not see how any 
portion of the coal dues could be applied to the 
work of embankment there. It appears that 
between 30,0007. and 40,0007. were voted some 
time ago by Parliament, for the purpose in view, 
and that this sum is now lying at the Treasury, 
unappropriated. 

THE Hoty ServrcHrE.—The Monde pub- 
lishes a letter from Jerusalem of the 27th March, 
in which, referring to some obzervations pre- 
viously made on the dilapidated condition of the 
cupola of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, it 
states that on the occasion of an accident which 
had happened to a pilgrim from the fall of a por- 
tion of the ceiling, it has reason to believe that 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries has called the atten- 
tion of the Sultan to the subject. Whatever may 
have been the steps taken at Constantinople, it is 
certain that the Governor of Palestine lately re- 
ceived instructions from the Ottoman Minister to 
take measures to prevent accidents to pilgrims in 
their pious visits to the church. An examination 
of the cupola has consequently taken place, and 
the architects employed have expressed their sur- 
prise that the whole of the dome had not fallen in 
during the tempests of the past winter. The 
result of the consultation is, that the restoration 
of the building is declared to bea matter of urgent 
necessity. 

CHELSEA SUSPENSION BripGE.— Recently, in 
the House of Commons, Sir J. Paxton asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether there was 
any truth in the rumour that the traffic over the 
Chelsea Suspension Bridge was restricted by the 
police on account of some defects in the structure ; 
and if the bridge would furnish safe accommoda- 
tion for the traffic arising from the Exhibition 
and the Royal Agricultural Show shortly to be 
held in Battersea Park. Mr. Cowper said the 
police regulation had not arisen from any defect 
in the construction of the bridge, but was part of 
the original design. Mr. Page, when he designed 
the bridge, intended that the light traffic should 
go on one portion of the bridge, and the heavy 
traffic on another. He constructed a roadway for 
light traffic by placing planks of oak on bitumen ; 
that bitumen resting on a concrete of earth and 
bitumen, and thus making an elastic road- 
way. Of course, heavy traffic could not pass 
along that elastic roadway; and for the ac- 
commodation of heavy carriages, Mr. Page 
had constructed an iron tramway at the two 
sides of the bridge. There was no reason to 
doubt that the bridge would furnish safe accom- 
modation for the traffic that would cross over it 
at any time. It was true a question had arisen as 
to whether the bridge was fit to bear the vast 
load that might possibly came upon it. Mr. Page 
had not provided against such a load as other 
persons of high authority thought ought to be 
provided against. The question had been under 
consideration, and his own opinion was that the 
bridge ought to be strengthened; but, at the 
same time, there was no reason to doubt that it 
was quite strong enough to carry any weight that 
would be brought upon it under ordinary circum- 
stances. One might not like to see a dense crowd 
packed upon it ; nor would it be advisable to allow 
troops to march across it; but he believed it was 
able to bear. any traffic that would be permitted 








to come upon it. 





THAMES EMBANKMENT Brtt.—On the motion 
of Mr. Cowper, in the Commons, the following 
members have been nominated on the select. com- 
mittee of this Bill:— Mr.Cowper, Sir J. Pakington, 
Sir M. Peto, Sir J. Shelley, Lord R. Montagu, Sir 
J. Paxton, and five members to be added by the 
committee of selection. It has also been resolved, 
ona motion of Mr. Ayrton, that the committee 
be directed to inquire into the expenditure of the 
proposed works, and report to the house. 


OpzRATIVE Masons’ Protrction SocreTy.— 
At a recent meeting of operative masons, held in 
the Teetotal Hall, Southgate, Bradford, the prin- 
ciples and objects of this society were explained, 
and those who were not connected with the society 
were urged to join it. There was a numerous 
attendance. The chairman, in opening the busi- 
ness of the meeting, stated that the society num- 


b 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, the Chief Commissioner | ee ee ee ee ee ee 


throughout the country. During the past twenty- 
one years, the society had paid in sick allowance 
to members 27,297/.; for travellers’ relief, 28,3577.; 
funeral expenses, 9,611/.; on account of members 
injured or killed by accident—in sums of uot less 
than 502. to 100/., 8,9007. ; donations to charitable 
institutions, 3,300/.; to members during strikes, 
32,434/.; total expenditure during twenty-one 
years, 109,8997. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM GUERNSEY.—The hall of 
Elizabeth College having on various occasions been 
found too contracted for the public examinations 
of the students, the directors are now lengthening 
the hall 25 feet. A large window is to be placed 
at the west end, and a few old Elizabethans wish 
to fill up the window with stained glass. The 
college is named from Queen Elizabeth, but the 
present building was reared in 1826. There is 
a gradually increasing attention to the improve- 
ment of the shops in High-street. —— The 
Douzaine of St. Peter-Port has resolved on con- 
verting into a drinking-fountain the pump which 
occupies the square on the eastern side of the 
town church.——St. Paul’s Chapel was opened on 
6th inst. It is in the Early Decorated style. The 
front facing is of red tinted granite, and worked 
in random masonry. The sides and west gable 
are of grey granite, the joints being pointed in 
cement. The dressing and mouldings are in imita- 
tion of Caen stone. The east end or entrance, 
facing St. Paul’s-square, is decorated by a centre 
finial and by four small spires, by a centre five- 
light window, upwards of 30 feet in height, filled 
with tracery, and also by two smaller ones. At 
the west end of the chapel is a recess, 16 feet by 
14 feet, in which is a stained glass window, by 
Mr. Gibbs, of London. The interior of the chapel 
is 72 feet in length, by 48 feet in width, and con- 
tains sitting accommodation for 950 persons, about 
one-third free. The whole cost was about 5,000/. 
Mr. James Le Page was the builder, and Messrs 
Poulton & Co., of Reading, were the architects. 


Sr. Tuomas’s Hospirat.—On Tuesday, at a 
numerous meeting of the governors of this hos- 
pita!, the projected removal of the hospital under- 
went anxious deliberation. Sir John Musgrave, 
the president, acted as chairman. A report was 
presented by the Secret Committee, so called; who 
had been appointed with power to choose a site 
for a new hospital; and to negociate for the pur- 
chase of land. It stated, in substance, that offers 
had been made of nearly 50 sites; that the 
committee had examined many of them; and that 
those which appeared most eligible were the 
Surrey-gardens, two at Camberwell, one at Wal- 
worth, and one at Lewisham. It should be stated 
that at a previous meeting of the governors it 
was decided that the hospital, if rebuilt, should 
be on the south side of the Thames. Mr. Baggally, 
the treasurer, moved the adoption of the report ; 
and that it be referred back to the committee to 
pursue the inquiries and negociations as to the 
site; reporting again to the Court. To this an 
amendment was proposed by Alderman Humphery, 
to the effect that negociations be opened with the 
railway company with the view to repurchasing 
the greater part of the present site. It was 
urged, however, that a much larger space was 
required for such an hospital than the three acres 
of ground to which the arrangements of the 
railway company would confine it; and that the 
medical officers were unanimously of opinion that 
the necessary quiet of the institution would be 
materially impaired by its immediate proximity to 
a great line of railway. On a division, after a 
long debate, the amendment was negatived by a 
considerable majority ; the report by the committee 
was adopted; and so the matter remains for the 
present. Our opinion remains as it was at first, 
that a good spacious site at Lewisham is the right 
solution of the difficulty. 
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Forrign Worxmen’s Visir TO THE EXHIBI- 
TION.—A committee has been formed, with Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold as hon. manager, and several 
members of Parliament on the committee, for the 

of arranging the proper reception and 
treatment of the foreign workmen who are about 
to visit the International Exhibition. It is pro- 
posed to lodge and provide for these visitors at 
cost price; to organize a corps of interpreters ; to 
procure medical attendance; and to arrange ex- 
cursions to the interesting buildings and sights in 
and around London. As these objects cannot, 
however, be carried out without considerable ex- 
pense, it is resolved, in order to cover the necessary 
outlay, that an appeal shull be made to the British 
public; who, we trust, will see the importance of 
the courteous aim which the committee have in 
view. Subscriptions may be addressed to the 
honorary manager, at the offices of the committee, 
57, Pall-mall, 8.W.; orto the London Joint-Stock 
Bank (West Branch), 69, Pall-mall, S.W. 

Royvaz Iratrran Opgera Hovusz, Covent GaR- 
DEN.—The revival of the Zrovatore, on Tuesday 
night, was distinguished by two first appearances 
on the Italian stage, that of Mr. Santley and 
Madame Gordosa, both, moreover, English. The 
part of the Conte di Luna was never better sung; 
and Mr. Santley established his claim to be ad- 
mitted to the first rank of singers. Jl Balen was 
enthusiastically encored, and his success through- 
out was complete. Of Madame Gordosa we 
may not speak in quite the same terms; but 
her performance was, nevertheless, one of con- 
siderable merit. She has much histrionic power, 
great facial expression, and has been well taught. 
Her voice, however, has less sweetness than 
power. Tamberlik was in magnificent voice, and 
the performance of the opera in the other depart- 
ments was irreproachable. The scenery, strange 
to say, for the Royal Italian Opera House, is not 
chronologically correct. The time of the action 
is the fifteenth century, the scenery late in the 
sixteenth. 

Or~ WeEt1s.—The last Canadian papers show 
that the supplies from the oil wells constitute an 
increasing topic of attention throughout the pro- 
vince. As the quantities are apparently illimitable, 
freight is the grand question for consideration. A 
class of tank vessel will probably have to be 
created for the purpose. The value of the petro- 
leum, landed at Liverpool, is about 1s. per gallon, 
and nearly the whole of this consists of the charges 
for transport ; while the belief in Canada is that 
under an organized system these charges might be 
reduced to 2}d. per gallon, or even lower. At 
one of the flowing wells the oil rises from a depth 
of 234 feet, at the rate of 25 barrels, or about 
1,000 gallons per hour ; and much of it is allowed 
to run to waste from the inadequacy of the supply 
of barrels, and of the other means to store it. At 
another well the supply is alleged to have poured 
forth at the rate of 70,000 gallons a day uninter- 
ruptedly (except when the opening was plugged) 
since the 16th of January last. The United 
States’ wells in Pennsylvania are equally, if not 
more extensive ; and the quantities of oil seeking 
transport to New York and Boston are said to be 
far beyond the carrying power of the Atlantic and 
Erie Railways. 

RoyaL GENERAL THEaTRIcaL Funp. — The 
dinner in aid of this fund, which took place on 
Monday last, was a great success. Mr. Alfred 
Wigan presided, and was supported by Earl 
Somers, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. 
Charles Hill, Mr. Henry Hill, Mr. B. Webster, Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Stirling Coyne, and about 200 
other gentlemen. Mr. Wigan made an eloquent 
and effective address, and succeeded in getting 
a very large subscription. One of his best points, 
among many good ones, was made in reminding 
those who, partly from prejudice — in former 
days well grounded—partly from absolute igno- 
rance of all that was said and done in theatres, 
regarded them with disfavour ; that the more the 
cultivated and pure,—those whose tastes and in- 
stincts required wholesome food,—abstained from 
the theatre, the more subject it would be to those 
evil influences which sorely tempted the actor to 
lower his teaching to the standard that he found 
would please. We must not let him, however, 
without a word or two, rank the practice of the 
fine arts among the unproductive labours; those 
arts which bring to the country excelling in 
them the wealth of all other countries; and give 
to a lump of clay or a piece of canvas the value of 
an estate. Political economy may be with him, 
but we are not. This, however, is an aside, Mr. 
Wigan discharged his duties admirably. 
Buckstone, the treasurer of the fund, was very 
amusing, as usual, and the evening was most 


Mr. | tect 


Tue GurstEN Hatt at Worcester CaTHe- 
DEAL.—It is very much to be regretted that this 
hall seems destined after all to be immediately 
destroyed, as it is now being stripped of the roof, 
which is to be placed on the district church, to be 
erected near the railway station, for St. Martin’s 
parish. We would urge, even still, a revival of 
the movement which on a former occasion was the 
means of arresting the work of destruction. That 
movement, however, was for the purpose of assist- 
ing the dean and chapter to repair or restore the 
hall by raising a fund with that view; but nothing, 
it appears, was done, and the demolition has only 
been postponed till now. 

Hvu.1t Waterworks.—The new Cornish pump- 
ing-engine, which has been erected at the Stone- 
ferry Waterworks, to supply Hull with water, has 
been started. The engine is of 220 horse-power, 
has cost 8,500/., and is from the works of Messrs. 
Hawks, Crawshay, & Sons, of Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
The diameter of the cylinder is 85 inches ; length 
of stroke of piston, 10 feet 6 inches; diameter of 
plunger, 343 inches; length of stroke, 10 feet 
6 inches. The pump will deliver at each stroke 
427 gallons of water; and as the engine can be 
worked at the rate of ten strokes per minute, 
4,270 gallons can be supplied to the town per 
minute, or 3,074,400 per twelve hours. 

THE DriInkinG- Fountain MoveMent.—Mr. 

Robert Neill, builder, Strangeways, and a member 
of the Manchester council, has presented to his 
fellow-citizens a drinking-fountain. It is placed 
at the junction of Strangeways with Waterloo- 
road. The fountain was manufactured by Messrs. 
M‘Farlane & Co., of Glasgow. It is made of cast- 
iron; and consists of a square basement (which 
also supplies water to dogs), surmounted at each 
angle by columns, composed of reeds and clustering 
water leaves. From the capitals, consoles, with 
griffin terminals, unite with arches formed of 
decorated moulding and a frieze of cusping; the 
leading features being a cable moulding encircling 
a water fowl, with spandrels of open foliage. 
Surmounting this is an open dome, the apex occu- 
pied by a pillar and lamp, the gift of the corpora- 
tion. Under the canopy is the fountain, surrounded 
by four drinking-cups. From each of the four 
sides of a vase the water flows into the drinking- 
cup by simply pressing its edge against a project- 
ing stud which acts as a self-closing valve. 
THE Roman Foot.—A writer in “Notes and 
Queries ” says :—“ It is not generally known, and 
it may be of much interest to your readers to be 
told, that the late celebrated architect and anti- 
quary, Luigi Canina, made a great number of 
inquiries as to length of the ancient Roman foot. 
He measured very carefully the Antonine and 
Trajan columns, and found them (exclusive of 
their pedestals and some pieces let in to repair 
them) exactly alike. This height, which was 
known to have been 100 Roman feet, was 
measured with extreme care by means of rods of 
wood carefully dried, and found to be exactly 
29°635 French métres. Measuring chains were 
then constructed of this length, and the Roman 
miles (mille passuum) carefully measured down 
the Appian Way as far as the twelfth mile, and 
were found to correspond with the traditional 
sites of the milestones. The great length of 
these measurements being such an extensive 
check, their accuracy was at once accepted by the 
Roman archeologists as the best authority known. 
This would make the ancient Roman foot 1166753 
English inches; and the mile 4861°41 English 
feet; being about one-eleventh less than our 
English mile of 5,280 feet. For rough reckoning 
the antiquary may deduct one-eleventh from 
Roman miles to bring them into English; or may 
add one-tenth to English miles to bring them into 
Roman; the ratio being 10:11, but inversely. 
There is a common error in supposing the Roman 
mile, or mille passuwm, was 1,000 paces or single 
steps. This is not the case: the military passus 
consisted of two steps (gressus), or about 5 feet 
Roman. 








TENDERS. 
For building a house on Metheringham Heath, Lincoln, 
for Mr. J. Greenham. Mr. Goddard, architect, Lincoln :— 





Pattinson ....ccccce Oereccccce #€1,525 5 0 
ee 1,350 0 0 

1,334 0 © 

1,322 lu 0 

socececes 1,248 0 0 

MERE taaseboshepeeedeskscanen 1,205 17 0 
Robinson & Stiles ..........0 1,177 0 0 
Lovelee (accepted)............ 1,169 10 0 





For rebuilding No. 2, Margaret-court ; Mr. Bull, archi- 


; Longmire & Burge...........++- #663 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Co. ..... sseaee 560 ©. 0 
Myers & Sons .......ccccccccece 554 0 


$= 
For the new Catholic Schools, at Greengate, Man. 
Pugin, architect. # 


chester; Mr. E. W. Quantities 
Mr. S. les :— by 





Eaton (first tender) ......-...£2,390 0 0 
Ditto (second tender) . eee 2,045 0 0 
Hevingham .... eos §=1,900 0 9 
SIMPSON. ..cceseccceseceececes 1,754 0 0 
WATER, 2... cnrcconccccesace coors 1,713 0 0 





For a new warehouse, and alterations to dwelling. 
house, at No. 42, Marsham-street, Westminster, for Mr 
John Coppen ; Messrs. Jacques, architects :— < 


Mcllwraith .......ccececesecess #215 0 0 
Hemmings ...ccsrccnccsesesers 214 0 0 
Carter (accepted) .......sese0- 169 10 9 





For works for the Right Hon. Earl Amherst; Mr, 


Mathews, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Allowed 
Nett Sum. for Old Total. 
Materials. 
Punnett ceccsesees £1,418 #120 £1,538 
URIINNL sc 60:50:60.6: 0000106 1,421 oe 55 1,476 
ek, OE 1,425 oe 87 . 1,512 
Henderson ........-00+ 1,452... 130... = :1, 582 





For the erection of nine warehouses, being the second 
portion of the reinstatement of the Cotton’s and Depét 
Wharf Warehouses, Tooley-street, Southwark ; Messrs, 
Snooke & Stock, architects :— 








Lawrence & SOnS..e...seseee 48,800 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers..... ceccesess 46,200 0 0 
Lee & Som ..cccoccccccccccce 45,600 0 06 
Hill & Co.......6 oassenee eooee 44,960 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ... ee 00 
Cubitt & Co. ....... 0 0 
DRONE as sswesvee 640o cot suse 0 0 
Broune & Robinson.......... 0 0 
Myers & Soms.......sceeerees 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ...... cose MIO CD 
Trollope & Sons.......+seeee - 40,873 0 0 
For villa at Hampton, near Coventry ; Messrs. Nevill & 
Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Makepeace. 2.0 ccccccccsccccese £1,695 0 

Dutton ..... Bedaiens keteebuuee 1,560 0 0 
ee RT ET ee ere ee Te 1,560 0 0 
Robinson ...cccccccaccccccces 1,560 0 0 
MON 6.65.54 sass cnseeie ace eeeae 1,410 0 0 





For corporate buildings and offices, in the city of 
Coventry ; Mr. Murray, architect. Quantities not sup- 
plied :— 


Storer & Wright ......e.sesee. £3,370 0 0 
Matthews, jun. ......seceeees 3,205 0 0 
Robinson ......ese06 Tre re 2,950 0 0 
Marriott ..cccccccccccccccccece 2,770 0 0 
TN os.ce nccdicwiscdocccavcvesic 2,620 0 0 





For erecting three cottages at Enfield Highway ; Mr. J. 
Tanner, architect :— 


Clarke, 2...0.0.0 ccnccececccccscccocs £498 0 0 
Prost 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccce 495 9 0 
BOO 6. o.0:0:00:8:4.00 000040 6000000600 460 0 0 
Patman 399 0 0 
Collier (accepted) 366 0 0 








For the erection of five houses, Gore-road, Kensington, 
for Mr. James Whatman; Mr. C. J. Richardson, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Gordon Stanham :— 





Messrs. Axford ......-seeeeee £12,750 0 0 
HEUPEG oc co ccccctocccccceveve 12,700 0 0 
MIA, cis ncdwasinniasekecewm 11,850 0 0 
Vaughan ...cccscccsccees 11,745 0 0 
SBCKIOD. 0 000.00000000 00000000 11,500 0 0 
MINE cose 0s sesainb esas eeeesews 11,414 0 6 
Mathews ..... Ccerecccevcccee 10,745 0 0 





For new bank for the London and County Bank, Ayles- 
bury, Bucks ; Mr. Fred. Chancellor, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 

M 








MIG » a.«.<tacc euinsos Saudonnie oa £2,804 0 0 
Palmer .....00« 2,857 0 0 
Donnelly .... - 2,690 0 0 
ORNBTO oc scgsocssis os ctcsecee 2,685 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon........+. 2,670 0 0 
Odd .cccccccccreves eoccecece 2, 0 0 
WIGDG cécseeneaes ececeeereeaes 2,593 0 0 
GRIER sic ewecee cy cewelcsnamane 2,500 0 0 
Sawyer ....sceeee cece eweweee 2,490 0 0 

2,459 0 0 

00 

0 0 

00 

= bt 
Boddington ..... &. 2,145 0 U 





For the erection of a brick bridge, with aperancess ned 
the river Mole, at Flanchford, near Reigate, un i oa 
direction of Mr. R. B. Grantham, C.E., and of Mr.Jo 


architect :— 

a sibewadone £2,900 0 0 
Stap..cccccccccccccccscvsccccs 1,655 0 9 
Walton ...cscceceeee wiv oeeinne 1,506 1) 3 
Barnes ...0ccccccccccescescrs 1,295 10 0 
Wesley ....csceccsccecevceeee 1,190 0 0 
Dalrymple & Finlay .....-++:- 1,110 0 0 





For villa at Sydenham-hill; Messrs. Banks & Barry, 
architects :— 


ctesoucsenw ss £5,220 0 0 
eee aera 2s 
Piper & Wheeler ....se++-++++9 5,154 0 : 
DOWNS .occceccccccvessceeess 5,110 0 
Perry ..ccccccccscvcceoccceces 5,063 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ....se+seerees on n : 
Wardle & Baker .....+- iano — . 


Sawyer ....-.cesecseecesesers 


| 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


rring 
Sarr mx Sanp.—A* Seaside Builder” says :—It would oor om 
a general benefit on builders and clerks of works, engaged in oon 
near the seaside, if any of your correspondents would supply — 
simple and efficient test by which salt in building weer (ler ee | 
gravel, &c.—may be discovered, and also the best and cheapest — en 
of freeing it from such impurity; and, first, will dry acne ne oe-4 
baking, in kilk or clamp, destroy or render harmless the salt 








agreeably spent. 


0 
Macey..... ecvcece cocccccccccess 548 0 8 


may be contained in puddled clay, &c.? And again, salt being heavier 
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than fresh water, how is the salt to be washed out of sand and gravel ?. 
of'tHese matters*would'greatly aid keeping cottages'by the 

dry’and ‘comfortable: A Srastpr BurpEen: 
*#,¢ Some observations om:thesubjeet will be found in our earlier 





ty C. G.—H HV: (deelined’ with thanks)—P:—M¥. P.—T. R— 
jI—W. (thin. sheet. lead is.often used’ for such a purpose. Better: 

rid of the cause of dampness-by remedy on the outside.)—Constanti 
Reader (for plainness we sHould ineline to black letters on white! 
ground. )—E. W. (we-will ‘fina an opportunity to illustrate it:)}—J. N.— 
Pe G—T: K—Mr. L—B: & G.—J. M— Architect (the old grate may: 
be'put back. )}—Smoke- Dried (there is: every’ reasenito expect so.)—- 
4 eP.—A. C—Hi M—Hi L. (shall appear.)—A..G—T. Hi V.—W. H. 
{if used before date of patent, patentee could not enforcehiwright:)—- 
it. JH. B—A Papil (by becoming astudent, Inquireat 9; Conduit- 
street.) -F. T. BIT. & F: 

Norn.— The responsibility of signed articles; and 
papers read at public meetings; rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors, 

¢«@ NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, dc., should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
mentions shouted be- antelressed to the: “ Editor;” and 
wor to the “ Publishen,”” 

Advertisements camnet be: received for the current: 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT or’ ~~ — SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUTLDINGS, FENCHU RCH-STRERT, Ee. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE. 

—Bvery description of ee Drawings. prepared, and 

Perspectives Oudined or ee 
Me, T. T. MARDON, Jan. ; 

Also; Duplicate or Tracings. of Engineering Draw: Surveys, &c, 

7, Juhn-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Office hours, Ten to Four. 


GENCIES.—<An established Fire and 
. Life Insurance Company is in want of active AGENTS, both 
well as in the provinces. Liberal com- 











qm London and the suburbs, as 

amission allowed. 

Application to be sent to A. F: care-of Messrs. Hooper & Cull, General 
Advertisers, 12, George-street, Mansion House; London, 





OROUGH of IPSWICH.—The Local 
Board are desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS for the 
OFFICE of SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANUES, under 
the Public Health Act, 1848, and the Loeal Government Act, 1858. 
The emolument will be a salary of 2007. a year. He will be required 
to devote his whole time to his duties; to reside within a convenient 
distance from the office of the Local Board, and he-will be subject to 
removal on three months’ notice. Any further information that may 
be required as to the duties —s be obtained at the Office oft the Local 
Board, in Princes-street, where all d by testi- 
moniale, _ to besent, on or before WEDNESDAY, the 14th vay of 


Yn 
Tpovtale “16th April, 1862. 


WANTED, a JUNIOR PARTNER, with 


1,0007. to 2,009% in an old-established BUILDING 
CONCERN in the country.—Address, 8, J. W. Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, a steady, active, and industrious 

Man for a CLERK and SALESMAN in a Timber Yard, A 

married man, and who has filled a similar situation before preferred. 

Must write well and be a good bookkeeper, and have undeniable 

reference as to character. dee by letter, stating age, lwt employ- 

ment, and salary expected, to Mr. I. JONES, careof Mr. W. Drewett, 
55, Borough, 8.E. 


beers "immnedintaly, “for & shorb time 
(say six or eight weeks), a practical and ee — 
0. 3, 














SURVEYOR.—Apply by letter only, statin terms, to C. K 
Argyie-square, King’s-cross, London. % - 


TO GLASS-PAINTERS. 


WANTED, immediately, a thoroughly com- 
mh, petent Man at Modern GLASS PAINTING.—Apply, stating 

® &e. to Mr. WILLIAM BELL, Glasa-Painter, 43, High-street, 
Camden- -town, London. 


WANTED, for a PERMANENCY, a 


an WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS. He must be abies to 

or © working drawings, measure up and book materials, and of 
= ctly sober aud industrious habits.—Address (with references), 
stating age, where last. employed, and wages expected, to K. 8. Post- 
office, Birmingham. 











DRAUGHTSMEN, 


AN TED, o . DESIGNER, conversant 

with Mediaeval Metal-work (iron and tems accustomed 
Prepare detail drawings, and to pe tar nd the ae of! the 
work. Testimonials and specimens o' design to he forwarded’; alse, 





state salary uired.—. by let nn) 
Grange eg Apply, by letter only, to HIBBERT’ & CO. 52, 
TO CIVIL )_ CONFRACTORS,; AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, a ‘PART NER, with from 


2,0002. to 3.0002, to COMPLETE a WATERWOR 
ensiderable town, The requisite land, plans; &e, are in me Td 
Possession, and returns on outlay are eaivulated at er less than from 
10 to. 15 per cent. with prospects of y: 
by addressing: HY 





? 


ly i 
DRANT Office of z The Builder.” 





ANTED, a YOUTH, in a Builder’s Office 


in the —~ quick at figures shir to write a good hand, 

rere boon in asi mailar offtoe before — statin; — pebaope gong 
Pected, where employed, to G. 8. Everett’ rtisin 

75, Old Broad-street, EC. Sniihbipicanaibaies 


TO PAINTERS AND PAPERHANGERS. 


TED,.a steady MAN, who well under- 
HAN, stands his Casino, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and PAPER- 
ote GER, fora constancy. Also, SIX HOUSE PAINTERS, for three 
| a months,—. to. GEORGE PESCOD, Painter, Alresford, 








ANTED, in & few weeks’ time, in a per- 

situation y- practical, experienced, and 

Tt MANAGING FOREMAN of JOINERS. He must be capable 

desi ine books, taking out quantities, estima‘ drawing, and 

hess pre w sas A... mh has some Knowledgp of f the cabinet busi- 
Preferred. — 8 ; 

Cther particulars, to BW. Postofliee Yok. a 


WaNzzp, TO BUILDERS, &e. 





& SITUATION, by a Young 

generally cam get pe yea ee prom office: duties; and the business 
; & 

Address, B. W, 63, Hatfield-street, Biaaiford stteet, ” ices 


RCHITECTS, &c. 


W ANTED; “by the: Advertiser, a RE- 
aN rim ENOACEMENT in an Architect's Office. te a first-rate 
Omer’ Ti Dales and Italian:—Apply tor Hi Fi 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Mam, 
EMPLOY MENT in.the THREE BRANCHES. Has had good. — 





experience in: the- plumtbimg., Good references.— Addtess 
East-street, Mauchestersquare. 





WANTED, by by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as CLERK and ASSISTANT to a Builder:—Address 
8. G. 176, High-street, Mile Town, Sheerness, 


W ANTED, a SITUATION by an experi- 

enced GRAINER, WRITER, and ORNAMENTAL. PAINTER: 
In or near London:preferred. Is a good designer and yy Se 
thoroughly competent to manage a business —Address, A. L. No. 7, 
Gloucester-terrace, Cambridge Heath Gate, N. By 


UILDERS AND CONTR. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly P: "Prnstionl Man, 
& RE-ENGAGEMENT ‘as. WORKING SHOP FORRMAN cf 
JOINERS, or otherwise, or 10 superintend repairs and buildings onia 
gentieman’s estate. Good reference as. to abilities. Industrious and 
of: sober habits.—Address, W. P: 2, Archbishop’s-place, Brixton-nill, 
Surrey. 











ARPENTERS AND: BUILDERS. 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE «a strong 


LAD to the abeve trades. Age 15 years.—Ad!iress, stating 
terms;to'W. P. 52; Amweli-street, Pentonville, E.C.. 





TO BUILDERS. 
Weiteean, by a practical Man, a PLAS- 


TERER, to TAKE WORK by ~ cee naa — Address, X.. Y. 
3, Lorrimore-street, Lorrimore-road, Watwort! 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 





TION in an Architect and Surveyor’s Office. Understan‘s 
surveying, levelling, &¢: aud isa neatdraughtamaa; First-class refer 


ences.— Address, J. C. N. 8. Post-office, Shrewsbury. 
TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly: "efficient SHOP FOREMAN, ina Shop’ or Build- 
Sai Is-well acquainted with the modern and improved system 
of management aud execution, having held a similar simation for 
more than seven years in one of the best City firms.— Address, Hi. P. 
6, Witchampton»street, Cropley-street, Hoxton, N. 


BUILDERS AND OTH 
ANTED, a REENGAGE MENT as 


SHOP FOREMAN, or to: Take Charge of a Job, by a tho- 
roughly practical Carpenter ‘and Joiner, well versed: in construction. 
Has superintended some first-class work: Can prepare finished and 
working drawings. take out: quantities, &c, &c. Good references.— 
Address, B, A. care of Mrs, Borman, 10; St. John’s-road, Hoxton, N, 











TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


W ANTED, by a Handy Man, steady, sober, 

and industrious, a SITUATION, Can’ do jobbing, painting, 
glazing, whitewashing; and general repairs; and meke himself gene- 
rally useful; or take any place of trust. Good rences can be 
given.— Address, or apply’ to B COLE, No, 25, Georges-row, George- 
street, Albany-road, Camberwell, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO. 


W Aaron a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


BUILDPER~’ Meier Isa rapid writerand (hercagh book: 
Aged 28. Town or country.—Address, 


ree E, W. e po heceremnrng Dorset-square, N.W. 


Wan TED, a SITUATION, asWORKING 


FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. Understands lines, squaring 
preferred. — Address, Y. N. R. Post-office, 








dimensions, &c.. Country 
Southall, Middlesex. 


TO. BUILDER3 AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
from the county, a SITUATION as IMPROVER to the 
STONEMASONRY.—Address, C. A. No. 6, Norwich-court, Fetter-lane, 


Holborn, London. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as MILL- 


WRIGHT’ and ENGINEER, Pump and Closet-maker, Cock- 
founder, Brass-finisher, Gas- fitter, and-Pattern-maker. No objection 
to town or country: Ten years’ character.— Address, M. STAPLETON, 
44, Aske-street, Pitfield-street, Hoxton. 


VV ANTED, by a First-class JOINER, a 











Permanent SITUATION in the Country:—Adéress, stating 
wages, A. B. Southville Post-office, Wandsworth-road, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is 27 

years of age, a SITUATION as ESTIMATING or COST-PRICE 

CLERK. Fully co.versant with all the duties of a contractor and 

builder’s office.. Can survey quantities, measure, and set out work, 

make detail drawings, specifications, &c. Unexceptionable references. 
Address, N. A. Office of “* The Builder.” 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a 
PERMANENCY as PLUMBER. Understands gas-fitting 
and zinc-work. Has no objection to fill up his time with painting, 
&c. Good referenee.—Address, A.. B; Mr, Barwasher’s, 1, Junction- 
place, Upper Holloweg, N. 
TO CIVIL. ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Can survey with accuracy, r; ae, 
and a neat and expeditious draughtsman.—Address, C. B. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 








TO SURVEYORS AND DRAINAGE ENGINEE: 
HE Advertiser’ desives, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT.— Can prepare estimates and superintend land 


andirrigation. Isa fair. draughtsmamand‘can surveyand take) 
Good references.— Address, J. E. A. 15, Manchester-buildings, Parlia- 


‘ment-street, 8. W. 





i pee MAN to Builders, House-agents, 


owners of house property,. Understands ba white- 
g, aud houserrepairs: 27. Rioellent 


general 
Breton Adres, Bullock, 6, Chiurch-street, yoo 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


YVENING EMPLOYMENT.—An Assist- 

ant would.be glad‘to ASSIST a Gentleman in getting out Plans, 
Elevations; Scetions, Perspeetives, Specification Copied, &c. Terms 
ee aa A. E, N. 6, Lausdown-terrace, Lorrimore-road, 


perLOEMaNE WANTED, by am: active, 
middle-aged Ma&n, of business: habits, and! a. om accountant. 
Has been brought up as a builder, Could manage or fill 
any other. fid ti and would make yore etme 
useful. Unexceptionable references. Salary moderate. Country 
preferred:— Address; J. C. 35, Clarerdon-square, St. Pancras, N/W. 











. TO CONTRACTORS. 
A N aetive, experienced middle-aged Man, 
who writes a good hand and) is cempetent to estimate, keep 
, take plans, &c. oo for EMPLOY MENT.,—Addresa,, X.. Z, 
Now 9, Great Emith- street, Westminster. ~ 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 4 
YOUNG MAN, 23 Years of Age, having 
been upwards of 6 youn in an extensive builder's —_- 

ment in tue country, and who is thoro y acquainted with the 
routine: of office work, ‘can. also assist a preparing: plans: and 
specifications, is desirous of a. RE-ENUAGBMBNT.—Address, FE. B. 
48, Eversfield-place, St Leonards-on-Sea, 


TO SURVEYORS AND LAND AGE 


A YOUNG MAN desires a REEN GAGE- 
MENT with the above. Highest references given.—Address, 
W. P. care of Mrs. Keene, 13, Great Carter-lane, Doctor’s Commons, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN desires a 


temporary pga ol in town or aon 4 _ “¥ own 














rooms or otherw’ il draw- 
ings, taking: out quantities writing: ene an nae a &ec. 
dress, A. B. 48, Prospect- place, St. Geange’s- Toad, 


Terms moderate,— A: 
uthwark ’ 





TO SMITHS AND BELLHANGERS, 
ST EADY MAN in the above line may 
hear of a permanent SITUATION by applying to Mr. DUF- 
FIELD, Ironmonger, Slough, Bucks: 


TO MASTER PAINTERS D. BUILDERS. 
GRAINER is in a of an ENGAGE- 
MENT with either of the above. No objection to do Painting. 

Address, F, F. care of Mr. Bull, 3, Selby»street; Euston-road. 


N ARCHITECT in business on his own 
account, but having spare time: at his disposal, is desirous of 
EMPLOYING it in the Preparation of Finished or Detail Drawings 
or Tracings, either at his own or other offices. Special arrangements 
could be made for getting out entire sets pew Address, E, A. 
care of Porter, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, Ci 


A* ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEER- 
ENGAGEMENT.— 


ING DRAUGHTSMAN, &c. desires an 
X. Y. Z. 10, Little Tower-street, Be. 


CHITECTS AND BUILDERS: 


A YOUN G “MAN, who has served with an 

eminent Londen architect, wishes for a SITUATION. In 
London or the country. Speaks Freneh fluently.— Address, M. No, 3, 
Hereford-terrace, Leicester-square, W.U. 


‘oO MBE 
YOUNG MAN wishes fora SITUATION 
<S = IMPROVER.—Address, J. B. 8, Pickering-place, Bays- 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 
MEASURER, and DRAUGHTSMAN, of considerable practical 
experience, would be glad to treat with Architects, &c. in Town or 
Country for their QU. and MEASURING, preparing 
DRAWINGS, and writing a ee upon reasonable terms. 
Quantities guaran —Address,. J, W. B. 5, Ernest-street, Grange- 


road, Bermondsey, London. 


A FIELD ENGINEER wishes an EN- 

GAGEMENT, either at home or abroad, whereall kinds of sur- 
veyiug and levelling, the getting up of working plans and seetions, 
and setting out works on the ground, whether ow Looe ny or private, 
sanitary, agricultural, or other purposes, are uired. References 
good. — Address; SURVEYOR, 29, anenetinee Gray’s-inn-road, 
| na hem w.c, 
































RIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN, a pure 
choice, and first-class DKAWING PAPER, of Whatman’s 
manufacture. A new batch of 1860 make ismuw-in fine: condition, 
and ready for deli Large sheets, 52 inches by 31 or 78. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, and Sta: 
tiouers aad Artists’ Colourmen, 





H. T. BIKKER, 110, Bradford-street, 


‘PI®T in BOCLESIAS- 


Wall painting, drapering, and gilding in the three styles of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth centuries. Every des:rtption of 
| writing, labelling; and Gothic decorations; alse 





TECTS AND BUILDER 


ANTED, by a a Builder's Som, who has 

been six at te articled to anm- architect and surveyor, and 

lately been assisting to manage his father’s business,a SITUATION 

in either of the above offices. Understands land-surveying.—Apply to 
Mr. VICARS, St. John’s, Warwick. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND LAND-AGENTS. 
ANTED, by a Practical Man, a RE- 

eae CLERK of WORKS; General Foreman, 
or 's Estate: Car p prepare working 
and finished drewtugp, pare —_ work, and keep »uilding accounts, 
Address, W. W. Office of’‘‘ The Buil 


a Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland 
uire the SERVICES of a Person competent to act - 
INSPROTDE of: CHURCH WORKS: in the-north-west of Ireland ; he 

















should be thoroughly acquainted with ‘all the detai ly of ‘building. be 
able to surveyand report on | buildings; prope 

tions, &c; experience tendenee of 
works, They also.require a Person to ee as oer MERARY 


INSPECTOR, and to give in: the: Aechitect’s. Office as 
DRAUGHTSMAN and and CLERK; he must have experience in, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the practical execution of works; he 
will be placed in chargeof's*mall district at ouce, and must be com- 
petent to take the place of any a imcase of necessity. 
Applications, with testimonials, &c. and stating the age: of ee 
ang - ease on to the SHURAT. 

or Ireland, 24, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, om ‘before: ‘ward 
of APRIL next. ° = sas 











Roman, and Greciap decease truthfully carried out in accordance 
with the several styles. Experienced artists sent: to-any part of the 
United om. Architects’ designs carried out by experienced 
decorators, or drawings furnished if required. Specimens may~ be 
seen fully carried out at the above address, 





BE SOLD, the Interior FITTINGS of 
LOWER BEEDING CHURCH, near Horsham, Sussex, con- 
sisting of Thirty pews, a small gallery, and entrance- -lobby, with 
folding aoors. Ap ply to Messrs. PATMAN & FUTHERINGHAM, 68, 
Theobalds- road, ; or the Foreman on the job. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, a CARVED 


PAINTED WOODEN MANTEL-PIECE, ere of about one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago. —Particulars {it le 
a@ rough sketch with dimensions) and price to be sent to Mr. E. A, 
GRUNILNG, 25, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


TO DRAUGHTSMAN AND 
MORRELL, BLACK Ck LEAD ) PENCIL 


MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-eteot, London. 
various 








These peneils are prepared in of hardnessand shade 
@ H H Eb for drawing on: wood. 
MG Ht for mginesring;, B black for shading. 
‘or e ‘or 
H for sketching. B_ ditto ditto, 
H B hard and black-fordraw+| BBB ditto: ditto, 


9 BBBB ditto ditto, 


Sold by all the primeipabStationsrsintewn or country, 
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[ Aprit 19, 1862, 





In Twelve Monthly Parts, 2s. each; Part I. May Ist, 1862. 


Each Part consisting of Forty-eight Quarto Pages of Letterpress, with Two Plate Engravings, 
and numerous Woodcuts, 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL 


RECORD OF THE 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 


The account will deal most largely and carefully with the departments forming the special objects of the Practical 
Mechanics’ Journal, and will also embrace notices referring to Architecture, Decoration, Art-Manufactures, and all 


productions of Fine Art directly dependent upon ch 





1 or mechanical processes. 


The account of the contents of the Exhibition will be prefaced by a notice of the construction of the several 
buildings of past exhibitions, a complete account of the building now erecting, and a notice of the principles of 
classification and arrangement in past exhibitions, and in that now proposed. 

The object in view is to produce a work that shall become, par excellence, the Account of the Exhibition of 1862, 
viewed from a thoroughly well-informed and practical stand-point. 

General Editor, Robert Mallet, Mem. Inst. C.E., F.R.S. &c. &c. The separate subjects being contributed by 
Warington Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S.; Robert Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.S.; Professor Donaldson, P. L. Simmonds, F.S.8., 
F.R.G.S.; Dr. D. S. Price, F.C.S.; Professor J. Wilson, F.R.S.E.; Professor Voelcker, Ph.D., F.C.S. ; E. J. Reed ; 
Sec. Inst. Naval Architects : Peter Graham, esq.; J. F. Bateman, F.R.S., Mem. Inst. C.E.; G. B. Rennie, M.A.C.E. ; 
W. J. Macquorn Rankine, F.R.S., LL.D.; W. Bridges Adams, W. Johnson, C.E.; James Edward McConnell, esq., 
Mem. Inst. C.E.; John T. Hodges, Professor of Chemistry, Chemico-Agricultural Society of Ulster, Belfast; Charles 
O'Neill, F.C.S.; A. Tylor, C.E.; Dr. Frankland, F.R.S.; Dr. Angus Smith, Ph.D., F.R. S.; Sebastian Evans, M.A. ; 
R. W. Binns, F.S8.A.; Dr. Richardson, F.R.S.E., F.C.S.; Professor Field, F.C.S.; Dr. Odling, F.R.S.; F. A. Abel, 
F.R.S.; Frederick Rowney, Dr. Diamond, Sir Henry James, R.E., F.R.S.; Major-General Portlock, R.E., F.R.S.; 
John Rigby, M.A.; Thomas Romney Robinson, D.D., F.R.S.; Samuel Haughton, M.A., F.T.C.D., F.R.S.; C. W. 
Siemens, Mem. Inst. C.E.; Professor J. Clark Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S.; W. Hislop, F.R.A.S.; Edward F. Rimbault, 


LL.D., F.S.A.; George Lawson, F.R.C.S. 


Proprietors’ Offices (Offices for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS, Publishers. 


CRESTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS,— 


OLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW GLagg 
WAREHOUSE, 
British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate 
Photographic, and every description of Glass, 
Estimates and Price lists forward ed on receipt of business carg 


R. METTAM & CO. 
30 and 31, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, w. 


Gono PLATE and GENERAL GLASS 


WAREHOUSE, 26, Soho-square., W. and George-yard 

street, Soho, W.C. tes Crown. 

ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform Architects, Builders, and the 
Trade generally, that every description of Glass required for building 
purposes can be procured WHOLESALE, either in STOCK SIZES or 
CUT TO ORDER, at his extensive warehouses as above. 

SPECTAL ESTIMATES for the supply of LARGE QUANTITIEg 
of Glass upon the receipt of particulars. 


yi ASCSEStEs STAINED-GLASS 


WORKS. 

R. B. EDMUNDSON & SON, 

Artists in Stained Glass, Ecclesiastical and d tic of every descrip. 
tion, ancient and modern, Illuminated Commandments, &c, by theiy 
mew process on lass ; Mural and Heraldic Decoration, Monu- 
mental Brasses, &c. Designs and estimates on application.—R. B, 
EDMUNDSON & SON, having had upwards of thirty years’ practical 
experience in the manufacture of every description of glass for 
ecclesiastical p » have most of their glass made to order, and 
from their own receipts, and which will be found nearer to the old 
lass than any others at present manufacturered, Works—New 

akefield-street, Oxford-street, near the Bridge, 














DEN®: CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 


CLOCK MAKER to the Queen and the late Prince Consort, and 
-ARLLAMENT, 





MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF P. . 
Invites attention to the superior workmanship and elegance 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks, 





In 1 vol. limp cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, or a 


Rudimentary Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells. 
By 8. P. WOODWARD, Associate of the Linnzan Society. &c, 
Illustrated by A. N. WATERHOUSE and J. W. LOWRY. 
FORMING Vols. LXXII. to LXXV*. of WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY 


SERIES. 
J. 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 294, City-road. 
n 1 vol., New Edition, 12mo, limp cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


HE RUDIMENTS OF CIVIL 


ENGINEERING, for the use of Beginners. 
By HENRY LAW, C.E., and G. R. BURNELL, C.E. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. 
FORMING Vols. XIIL, XIV., XV., and XV.* OF WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
J. 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 294, City-road. 


Sixth Edition, 12mo. limp cloth, pp. 172, price 1s. with Illustrations, 


UDIMENTARY MECHANICS, for the 
use of Beginners. By CHARLES TOMLINSON. 
FORMING Vol. VI. of WEALE’S RUDIMEN ARY SERIES. 
J. 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 294, City-road. 


Sixth Edition, with Illustrations, 12mo, limp cloth, pp. 162, price 1s. 


NTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By CHARLES TOMLINSON. 
BEING Vol. IL of WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
J. 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 294, City-road. 














BEARDMORE’S HYDRAULIC AND OTHER TABLES. 
The Pablishers beg to announce that this work, having been long 
«tof print, has been entirely re-arranged, and the original Tables 
have been merged into a Treatise, entitled 


MANUAL of HYDROLOGY.— 


This book contains :— 

Division I.—Hydraulic and other Tables, with descriptive matter 
and many vew Tables, the whole placed in a concise form. 

Division IL—On Rivers and Flow; on percolation of water; on 
wells and springs. On the flowin sewers, and water supply, with 
description of the floods of many considerable rivers, with other 
characteristics appertaining to their hydraulic conditions. 

Division IfL—Un Tides, Tidal Rivers, Estuaries; containing the 
strictest details of the conditions assumed by the tides under the 
varied states of the bore, and of those places where the tidal wave 
vanishes, also showing the effect of improvements in many of the 
tidal rivers of this country, Explained by tidal diagrams, sections of 
rivers, cotidal lines, plates elucidating channel tides, &c. &c. 

Division IV.—On Rainfall and Evaporation. Containing the best 
experiments on evaporation in various climates, tables of rainfall 
under every variety of elevation, period, and locality. These Tables 
include all parts of the British Isles, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
North America, Australia, and India. 

The work consists of 400 pages, and there are 20 large plates, 

Will be issued on the 14th of April, price 27. 23. 

WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliament-street, Westminster ; 
24, Birchin-lane ; and London Wall, London. 





New Edition, with Eighty-nine Woodcuts, in fep. 8vo. price 6s, 


; ~ ~ : 
ATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE in 
its various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture: with Practical Instructions for the Manu- 
facture aod Management of Engines of every class. 

By JOHN BvURNE, C.E. Author of “‘ The Artisan Club’s Treatise 
on the Steam-Engine,” of which the Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, 
with 37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts, may now be had, in 4to. price 42s. 

“ As a treatise for practical men, this work is as near perfection as 
any that has yet been published, and will doubtless long maintaiu 
the high reputation which its acknowledged merits have secured for 
it." Mining Journal. 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with 17 Illustrations in Chromco- 
lithography and on Wood, including a Coloured Map, price 18s. 
ce 


loth, 
y | VHEBES, its TOMBS and their TENANTS, 
ANCIENT and MODERN ; including a Reord of Excavations 
in the Necropolis. 
By A. HENRY RHIND, F.S.A. &c. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


Nate EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIV. 
Was published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 


CoNTENTS. 
I. JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF RICHARD III, 
IL CENTRALISATION. 

IIL, GUESSARD’S CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCES, 
IV. RECENT RESKARCHES ON BUDDHISM, 
V. MODERN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

wie MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HISTORY, 


ES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR C. 


IX. PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 
X. DAVID GRAY. 
XI. CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
don: LONGMAN & CO. Edinburgh: A. & C, BLACK. 


AN D SURVEYING. 
TWO HUNDRED DIAGRAMS AND PLATES, 
JOHN QUESTED. 
A New and Improved Edition (the Sixth). Price 3s, 6d. ; or, by post 


free, for forty-two stamps, of 
RELFE, BROTHERS, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 














Now published, price 17, 1s. to Subscribers, the First Part of 
Y 


PUGIN’S ENGLISH and 





Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches .......sseseeeeseeseeeee 8 Guineas, 
Gentlemen’s dO. dO. ssssavesessscssrerseceeree 10 yy 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches .... 18 ,, 
Strong Silver Lever Watches........+.ssesssesseeses-cee 5 yy 
Gentl ’s Gold Comp tion Balance Watches...... 40 ,, 
Do. Silver do. do. coecee 25 yg 
Marine Chronometers........+-seeceeeeceeecreeeceesees pa 
Gold and Silver Pocket Ch ters, Ast ical, Turret, and 
Bracket Clocks, f every description. An elegant assortment of 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c, 





V \ FOREIGN SKETCHES, Photographed from the Originals, 
Each part contains 12 Plates. The Work to be pleted in 20 
numbers, 
Messrs. AYLING & CO. 493, New Oxford-street, London, 
The WELBY PUGIN COLLECTION, isting of ur ds of 800 
Original Sketches by that Eminent Artist, now open at 9, CONDUIT- 
STREET, Regent-street,— Admission, 1s, 


Pes QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No.‘ CCXXIL 
Is — this day, 


INTENTS, 
I. DORSET. 
Il. HYMNOLOGY. 
Ill, TURKEY—ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS, 
og TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 











VII. LAST DAYS OF PITT. 
VIII. IRON SHIPS AND IRON FORTS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemar'e-street, 


Now ready, New Edition for 1862, the cheapest Peerage, 


Cart. DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, &c. fur 1862 (Twenty-second Year), containing 
all the new Peers, Baronets, Knights, Bishops, Privy Councillors, 
Judges, &c, corrected throughout on the highest authority. 

WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane ; and all Booksellers. 


This day is Published, price 18s, cloth 


TREATISE on the LAW of PUBLIC 


‘ HEALTH and LOCAL GOVERNMENT of TOWNS: ivcluding 
the Law relating to the Removal of Nuisances injurious to Health, 
and to the Prevention of Diseases, with the Statutes. Second edition. 

By W. CUNNINGHAM GLEN, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “The Law of Highways,” &c. &. 
London : KNIGHT & CO. 90, Flee? street, 
Publishers by Authority to the Poor Law Board, and to the Home 
Office, for the purposes of the Local Government Act, 1858. 


APTAIN COLES’S IRON - PLATED 

J CUPOLA-SHIPS. — See the ‘‘ ILLUSTRATED TIMES” of 
Saturdey next for Seven Varieties of CUPOLA-SHIPS, designed by 
Captain COLES, and accompanied by Descriptive Notices from his 


pen. 
Price 24d.; free by post, 4 stamps.— Office, 2, Catherine-street, 
Strand, W.C, 











DENT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset 
Wharf, Strand, London, 


HE VILLAGE CLOCK— 
A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, te 
go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 


achool.— Apply to 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret Clock-maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London, 


Btw s ons WATCHES 


and CLOCKS. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 100 Guineas. 
Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas, 


BENSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET, free for two stamps, de- 
scriptive of every construction of watch, 
enables persons in any part of the world 
to select with the greatest certainty the 
watch best adapted to their use. Watches 
A sent free and safe by post on receipt of a 
remittance. 


J. W. BENSON, 


33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, and 
46 and 47, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


(Established 1749.) 


LOCK MANUFACTORY.—Established 


1740.-THWAITES & REED beg to call the attention of Pro- 
vincial Watchmakers to their Establishment, the OLDEST in = 
TRADE, where every description of CLOCK is made in the bntpent le 
manner, and at aslow a price as first-rate work can be got up for 
Original inventors of the Spiral Door Springs. 

London : 4, Rosoman-street, E.C. 

















ATER-COLOUR PAINTING, by 


AAKON PENLEY, with afull course of CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHIC STUDIES, invaluable for student, teacher, amateur, or 
the drawing-room table. Prospectuses of DAY & SON, Lithographers 
to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C, 


[ELUMINATION.— The Best and Cheapest 


Manuals and Works of authority on the Art. Prospectuses of 
DAY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, W.C. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 


THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 
Lists forwarded on application. 


Q TAINED GLASS and WALL 


PAINTING. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 


311, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution). 


ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 


JAMES HETLRY & CO. beg te inform Architects, Builders, 
and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices for the above 
will be sent on application ; they will also on receipt of particulars 
furnish estimates for any description of Glass now manufactured.— 
Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window Glass Ware- 
house, 35, Soho-square, London, 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION. 


T AVERS & BARRAUD, of ENDELL 
_J STREET, Bloomsbury, London, and 3, Oxford-street, near 
St. Peter’s Church, MANCHESTER, will be happy to submit DESIGNS 
for the above, for Ecclesiastical and D tic purposes, 


























PecLoncEsyv and LIMMER 
ASPHALTE, 


ns ne 


all 
ription, 
For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every desc 
especially in Shanon subject to damp and vermin. This — 
now extensively used for paving egy (as shown shove), the al as 
f joints preventing the generation o! rs 
Privee, he, &e, ps to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish-street-hill, 
London, E.C. ving 
u lied with Asphalte in Bulk for cove! 
“eae aoe Flours, &c, with instructions to lay it down. 


NO SHUTTER BARS. 










ESTABLISHED 1838 

















ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the ap OTIVE 
SHUTTER ops refe: every 
When ordering tor above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way vy 4 ae 
28 2 
Sold by all Ironmongers, ah Oe 


Bt, Holland-street 
Sanitary and Engineering Dep0t, Holland-saie™ 








ARPAULINS, MARQUES, & 
for SALE or HIRE, 
_ a TaGOTT, FALLS. 
° GGOTT?, 
, by appointment, 
09, Blshopag nes najecty's Honoumable Board of Ordnance. 





LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of Glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms, 
Lists of prices and estimates forwarded. on application at the 
Warehouse, 315, Uxford-street, W. 


AND OTHERS. 
([ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 

SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STO. 


CARY & PRIER, 





DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 
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